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FOREWORD 


Tobacco established the first sound economic base for the American 
colonies. Its export provided a medium of exchange whereby the 
early settlers were able to procure essential foods and manufactures 
across the sea. Excises upon tobacco contributed largely to the 
financing of government in the New World. 

Today the taxes on tobacco in the United States yield annually to 
national, State, and local governments $2,250 million. 

For some 850,000 families in the United States and Puerto Rico the 
production of tobacco is the principal source of cash income. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons are employed in the manufacture and 
merchandising of tobacco in our country. 

Tobacco now is our third most important export crop, being ex- 
ceeded only by cotton and wheat. The United States is the largest 
tobacco producing and exporting country in the world. Sales abroad 
bring to the producers, manufacturers, and merchants in this country 
approximately a half billion dollars a year. 

owever, in recent years we have not participated in the growth of 
the foreign consumption of tobacco. e barely have held onto our 
formerly established position in foreign markets. 

Realizing there must be some specific reason for our lag in export 
development, I appointed in the summer of 1958 a special subcom- 
mittee to study thoroughly and to report upon the international trade 
in tobacco and its effects upon U.S. production and export. 

This is the report of that subcommittee. It represents constant and 
diligent work, and exercise of judgment, which will be of value to the 
tobacco industry, to the administrators and workers in the tobacco 
production and price stabilization program, to farm leaders and to our 
colleges who have studies in the culture and trade in tobacco. Thisis 
the most thorough study ever undertaken in this field. It represents 
a monumental work. I commend the report to the attention of every 
person interested in tobacco in all aspects relating to its importance. 
in the economy of our own country and to its expansion in world 
commerce. 

Harotp D. Cootey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. . 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Wasuineton, D.C., January 3, 1959. 
The CHAIRMAN, . 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Sr: In response to your instructions, this special subcommittee is 
submitting herewith a report on the international trade in tobacco 
and its effect on U.S. leaf production. 

The Sate relates the marketing situation in various countries to 
which U.S. leaf tobacco is exported. It also analyzes the competitive. 
aspects of leaf tobaccos grown in other countries as to production 
trends, price, and trade policy. a 

As the study developed, it was found, that in addition to the eco- 
nomic situation, it was particularly pertinent to analyze the opera- 
tional phases of U.S, leaf marketing. These include the various laws 
designed to encourage increased exports of surplus farm products and 
also the operational functions of various U.S, governmental agencies. 
which do, or could have an effect on the volume of leaf-tobacco 

rts. 
n the preparation of this report the subcommittee made a first- 
hand study in the major countries of Western Europe. These include 
Ireland, the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Finland. Western Europe takes three-fourths of US. leaf 
exports. Discussions were held with foreign buyers, manufacturers 
Government officials, associations, and with foreign representatives of 
the United States. No source of information was ignored. 
Various industry groups and representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture had previously given formal and informal testimony to 
tobacco subcommittee members. Because of the various different. 
economic interests and viewpoints, pent of this testimony was natu- 
rally somewhat in conflict. "The findings of the subcommittee suppor, 
a firm conviction that firsthand congressional committee studies should. 
e made in more such cases which require possible legislative changes. 
he very nature of Congress with its responsibility to represent all of. 

+ people and the | of personal involvement sustain this con- 
usion. | 

It should be pointed out that the purpose of this report is to properly 
relate the export marketing problems of the U.S. leaf grower. The 
domestic situation and grower cost and profit margin relationships did 
not come under the scope of this particular study. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun C. Warts, Chairman. 
Ross Bass, 
W. Pat JENNINGS. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is proper that considered study be put to the economic problems 
of tobacco. Tobacco is one of the major farm crops produced in the 
United States. It furnishes a livelihood for more than 850,000 farm 
families in the United States and Puerto Rico. Annual farm income 
from leaf tobacco totals over $1 billion. The Federal and local gov- 
me ng obtain about $2% billion yearly from taxes on tobacco 
products. 

The tobacco plant is native to the Western Hemisphere. With the 
first settlement of Virginia, over 350 years ago, it was natural that 
an export trade in this commodity evolve. Since that time the United 
States has continued to be the world’s largest producer of leaf tobacco 
and also the world’s largest exporter. "Today, its citizens consume 
about 25 percent of all cigarettes produced in the world. 

During this long period of international trade there has been 
recorded quite a history of economic ups and downs in the industry. 
These known cycles of trade and prices leave a great deal less to the 
imagination in drawing economic conclusions on tobacco than is true 
of many other farm products. 

In recent years there has been contractions in the domestic use of 
leaf tobacco. At the same time there are indications of a reduced 
future demand in the export markets. The tobacco allotment and 
price support program has come under considerable fire as having 
adversely warped the quality, production, and price trends of U.S.- 
grown tobacco and thereby substantially reducing the total market. 

The request of segments of the industry for a modification of the 
tobacco program is predominantly based on the effect of the program 
upon sales abroad. <A wide range of opinion exists as to the real value 
to the American grower of the export market. Establishment of the 
basic economic facts is therefore fundamental before there can be any 
intelligent consideration of program changes. 

Basic questions include the following: 

How much of a market exists overseas for internationally 
traded leaf? 

What are the trends in the size and composition of this total 

ort market? 
at producing countries now furnish the leaf? 

What factors control the flow of leaf into the importing coun- 
tries? Just what is the relative importance of such factors as 
production and supply, quality, price, dollar availability, trade 
restrictions, and bilateral trade agreements? 

Would lower prices actually increase export sales? Can lower 
os hold the present market? If so, how much should prices 

e lowered? 

Would higher quality standards improve the market for U.S. 
leaf? If so, what steps should be taken to obtain this goal? 

How much could the United States reasonably expect to export 
under several given circumstances at the present? In the future? 
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Vul INTRODUCTION 


Can the U.S. grower afford to produce leaf under these circum- 
stances? 

In answering these questions on the economics of the tobacco trade, 
it is first necessary to establish the facts of the world situation. This 
report begins with an overall summary of the production, consumption 
and trade in tobacco. 

The heart of the report is a comprehensive analysis of the competi- 
tion for markets and its effect on U.S. exports. Included are the 
political as well as the business aspects of trade. The effect of quality 
and pricing are particularly documented. 

Since the world market for tobacco is not one but rather a group of 

2any individual markets, selected important individual country stud- 
ies are included. | 

. Part II of this report discusses those phases of the U.S. export effort 
which might be termed operational rather than economic. Various 
laws which affect the volume of leaf exports are summarized. Ad- 
ministrative policies and practices across the whole field of leaf tobacco 
are objectively analyzed. 


COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The export market, utilizing nearly one-third of the total consump- 
tion of U.S. leaf, is very important to the American tobacco farmer. 
As leaf consumption in the rest of the world is growing at a much more 
rapid rate than U.S, consumption, the foreign market grows more im- 
portant with time, 

Some very formidable obstacles face the United States in its attempt 
to share in this export market. It is probable that imbalances of 
trade with resultant exchange difficulties, trade barriers, and bilateral 
trade agreements will always limit the share that the United States 
can obtain. But that share which the United States can hope for 
with energetic marketing and a competitive product is well worth the 
effort and reasonable sacrifices. ' 

Intrinsic advantages held by leaf grown in the United States over 
competitive leafaremany, U.S. leaf greatly excels in nearly all phases 
of smoking and manufacturing qualities, including flavor and aroma, 


nicotine content, and product highe All markets, even those who 


cannot pay the price, want the highest quality tobacco, _Those mar- 
kets which can afford quality leaf are the most. sought after in inter- 
national trade because of the higher returns to the grower. 

The American farmer’s need for a higher standard of living along 
with the quality advantage and export limitation of U.S. leaf make 
it advisable that the main U.S. tobacco export effort be in the direction 
of holding the quality markets. 

Self-created Suedvantinns facing the United States in exporting its 
leaf are disturbing. From a foreign market standpoint, much of the 
U.S. leaf has deteriorated in quality in recent years. This deteriora- 
tion has been brought about t ely by the use of some high-yielding 
varieties and cultural practices which result in leaf of poor cell structure 
with deficient flavor and aroma. Inadequate farm sorting also has 
contributed to the deterioration in quality. 

It is the opinion of European tobacconists that U.S. tobacco is 
already perl out of some markets and with the reduced acreage and 
the support — under the present parity formula, in time, will be 
— out of most markets. It is obvious from lost sales that price 

as become an important factor in exports but, because of the many 
other factors affecting international trade, it is certain that a sub- 
stantial reduction in prices would not increase U.S. export sales 
sufficiently to make up the lost profit margin. However, a price 
holding plan would tend to check the loss in exports and probably 
would work out to the advantage of all protects: cg 

The keeping of U.S. production below annual consumption over a 
— of years creates difficult marketing problems. The supplies 

y grades get out of balance. The requirements of all buyers cannot 
be met because of the shortage of some grades resulting in some loss 
in markets. The production policies of the USDA and the sales 
policies of the Stabilization Cooperatives should be reviewed carefully 
with the view of bringing some improvement in this situation. For- 
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x COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


eign buyers contend that more selectivity is needed when purchasing 
from stabilization cooperatives. 

With consideration that this is a $6 billion industry, the subcom- 
mittee advocates that the committee recommend to the Department 
of Agriculture an adequate and a positive program to improve the 
overall tobacco situation.’ ‘This program énvisions: (1) An expansion 
of the research program designed to constantly improve the smoking 
quality of tobacco while at the same time lowering the cost of produc- 
tion; (2)'a crash program aimed at revolutionary handling and curing 
of tobacco by mechanical means. ‘This will solve the growing short- 
ige of skilled tobacco handlers; it will enable growers to greatly reduce 
labor costs and thereby sell at lower prices but at adequate profit 
margins; and it will remove from foreign growers their biggest export 
advantage—lower labor costs; (3) full control of seed, improved farmer 
sorting and grading of leaf, and more rigid Government grading on 
mixed tobacco; and (4) stronger marketing effort, with prudent con- 
cession sales until such time as present difficulties can be worked out. 

The State Department should give more consideration to the need 
for marketing U.S. farm products. Most of these battles have been 
lost at the conference tables through disinterest and neglect. In too 
many instances the subcommittee has been in doubt as to what country 
our State Department personnel has represented. This is a grave 
situation. 

It is imperative that the tobacco industry give serious consideration 
to meeting the quality and pricing problems. ' 


PART I 
THE ECONOMICS 
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THE WORLD SITUATION 
SUMMARY 


The plant Nicotiana tabacum is indigenous only to America. Its 
leaves were used by the Indians of the Western Hemisphere from 
ancient times for ritual and social purposes. The Indians not only 

ave us tobacco but showed us all the ways in which we now use it. 
hey employed it chiefly at ceremonies and for pleasure, though 
sometimes to relieve fatigue, thirst, or hunger. The early impetus to 
the use of tobacco in Europe, in contrast, was given by false reports of 
Indian use as a medical aid. The widespread permanent intrench- 
ment of the habit, however, was for the pleasure of mankind. 

Today leaf tobacco is produced to some extent on practically every 
part of the globe where other crops are grown. ost produci 
countries grow more than one kind of leaf. Some have a substantial 
export surplus and market large quantities abroad, yet they must also 
import certain grades and kinds of foreign leaf to meet consumer 
requirements. me countries are virtually self-sufficient in tobacco. 
A few, including several important markets in Western Europe, grow 
no tobacco commercially. International tobacco trade exists to fill 
the need of the countries where no leaf tobacco is available domes- 
tically, and to meet the specific requirements of those that must 
import particular types for blending purposes. 

orld production of all types of tobacco is estimated to have totaled 
8,360 million pounds in 1957. Flue-cured production was 2,638 
million pounds; Oriental leaf, 1,069 million pounds; Light Air-cured, 
864 million pounds; Dark Air-cured, 1,865 million pounds; Fire-cured, 
139 us pounds; and Light and Dark Sun-cured, 1,785 million 

ounds. 

Free-world exports during 1957 reached a record high of 1,459 
million pounds. Flue-cured was the most important export type with 
682 million pounds shipped. Oriental exports increased substantially 
to 375 million pounds. The United States remained the largest 
exporter with 501 million pounds followed by Turkey with 191 million 
pounds and Greece with 149 million pounds. Rhodesia-Nyasaland 
dropped to fourth place with 139 million pounds. 

he United Kingdom was the world’s largest importer with 319 
million pounds followed by West Germany with 169 million pounds 
and the United States with 126 million pounds. 

Free-world output of tobacco products totaled about 4.2 billion 
pounds in 1956. Cigarette output now accounts for more than two- 
thirds of the total. The United States led in product output with 
about 28 percent, followed by India, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
West Germany, Pakistan, and France. 
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PRopDUcTION 
RAW LEAF TOBACCOS 


The tobacco plant varies remarkably from area to area, for no other 
plant is more highly sensitive to its environment, Its variations, like 
those in other plants, arise partly from different seed and cultural and 
processing — But they occur from even slight differences in 
climate and soil. Leaf tobaccos throughout the world range in size 
from the tiny leaves of the better aromatic varieties of the Near East, 
to the extremely large, broad leaves of the American cigar tobaccos; in 
thickness, from the paper-thin Japanese Light Air-cured to the thick 
Makhorka of the Soviet Union; and, in flavor from Neutral Flue-cured 
grown in most tropical areas to the very strong Rustica of India and 
the Middle East. The tendency of the tobacco plant to vary greatly, 
according to environmental conditions, has led. to the claseifyin of 
Jeaf tobacco primarily on the basis of curing methods. . Inherent char- 
acteristics, as a result of genetics or breeding, and the influence of 
soil and climate also play an important part in classifying, Major 
classes of tobacco ranging in order from mild to strong are: Oriental, 
Flue-cured, Light Air-cured, Light Sun-cured (excluding Oriental and 
semi-Oriental), Dark irccurad, Dark Sun-cured, and Fire-cured. 
These:in turn are broken down into many types; for example, Light 
Air-cured includes burley and Maryland types in the United States 
and several other vastly different types in the rest of the world. 

Historically, tobacco been sold on the reputation of leaf produced 
in certain growing areas. Within these areas, the appearance of the 
leaf has been the principal basis for judging the desirability, and 
therefore the value, of the commodity. any cured leaf tobaccos 
offered for sale on various world markets have a very good appearance. 
But experience has shown that the appearance of leaf grown outside 
of ‘ known reputable area is not necessarily a reliable indicator, of 

uality. 

" The. disadvantages of most of the leaf tobaccos which fail to find 
a market outlet usually have to do with— . 

' (1) Combustibility: Tobacco grown on some soils either will 
burn very poorly or not at all. Chlorides in the soil tend to 
reduce combustibility, and potash tends to increase it. 

(2) Flavor and aroma, Tobaccos grown in many areas either 
lack or have undesirable flavor and aroma. 
(3) Color: Some export markets desire uniform light-colored 
© tobacco, but generally this factor is not as important as com- 

bustibility and flavor. 

These are the principal factors determining the desirability of leaf 
tobacco. . The finer elements of quality cannot be accurately meas- 
ured. Much anxiety is suffered by manufacturers upon the purchase 
of new varieties of leaf, for it may be several years and millions of 
dollars later. before the quality characteristics are definitely estab- 
lished. Only smoking of the aged leaf constitutes a positive test. 
Each new crop to a lesser degree has the same effect because of nor- 
mally varying climatic conditions. 

Specific examples of excellent leaf developed in various areas include 
the high-grade cigar varieties of Cuba and Sumatra, grown under 
unique climatic and soil conditions, and the aromatic types in Greece, 
Turkey, and other Mediterranean areas. 
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-America,) the original, home-of tobacco, continues to foad 
ducing top-quality tobaceo of many of the types.. No other area 


developed Flue-cured tobacco with the flavor and aroma of that; 

duced in the United States. Kentucky and adjacent States rg A 

puny of burley and dark-fired, varieties; The Connecticut and, the 

In the making of a fine tobacco, curing is as big a factor“as produc- 
tion. A study of competitive foreign leaf in the field alone is seldom 
satisfactory, for many promising stands are reduced to poor quality 
by improper curing. 

The different curing practices in use around the world have evolved 
for many reasons—most of them minor. Basically, however, tobacco 
growers have shifted from the original—and natural—air curing in an 
effort to best preserve the leaf, which is exceedingly perishable unless 


. handled correctly. Elaborate artificial curing is common in the United 


States, and to some extent elsewhere. But it requires large invest- 
ments, and practical economics probably will delay the complete tran- 
sition for many years to come. r 

In early America the Indians discovered that tobacco leaf hung to 
dry where the campfire smoke would pass over it was much less perish- 
able. Most of the other processes (such as suncuring in some areas 
air curing in others, and the fermenting of leaf) resulted from lo 
climatic conditions. Product popularity had the effect of continuin 
these methods of curing for many years. Recent trends im sales o 
the various tobacco products, however, have shifted the emphasis on 
the methods of curing. Dark air-cured, which as recently as 1939 
accounted for almost half of all tobacco production, now makes up 
well below a third. Flue-cured is now produced in the greatest 
quantity, accounting for over a third of the world crop. 

These changes have helped some tobacco areas supply increased 
world demand for cigarettes. The basic ability of certain regions to 
produce desirable tobacco cannot, however, be much improved. 

Nearly everywhere in the world, large commercial production of 
leaf tobacco is restricted to the seed of Nicotiana tabacum. Excep- 
tions include the Soviet Union and India with substantial plantings 
of N. rustica, Some other countries grow a little rustica, and, in 
more primitive areas, other Nicotiana species are used to some degree. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS 


World tobacco production turned downward in 1957 after a con- 
tinuous rise for many years. The total harvested in 1957 was 8,360 
million pounds, down 244 million pounds from the 8,604 million 
pounds in 1956; and about 126 million pounds lower than that of 
1955. The United States led the downward trend, but there were 
also significant decreases in Pakistan, Japan, Italy, Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Puerto Rico, West Germany, and Hungary. 
There-were sizable increases.in Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, India, 
Poland, the: Philippine Republi Burma, mainland China;s Guba 
Union of South Africa, and Argentina, with small rises in a number of 
other countries. 

The biggest single decrease in 1957 was the drop of 497 million 
pounds, or 23 percent, in U.S. production. U.S. production in 1957 
was 1,684 million pounds compared with 2,181 million pounds in the 
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preceding year. In the past 20 years the uction of light t 
of cigar — tobaccos has risen sharply, ile Dark Air-cured 
ined 


ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO, BY TYPES: 


AVERAGES, 1935-39 & 1947-51; ANNUAL 1952 THROUGH 1955 
(Farm-Sales-Weight ) 


1935-39 1947-51 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Average Average 


- ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION OF FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: 


AVERAGES, 1935-39 & 1947-51; ANNUAL ,J952 THROUGH 1955 
(Farm-Sales-Weight) 


Billion Pounds 
2.5 Others * = 
india = 
Central African 

LS Federation 

nado 

Lob 
Stotes 

ost 


“1947-51 1952 1953 1954 1955 
* includes Communist China. 
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Tobacco: Estimated world production by kind of tobacco, harvested in calendar year 
1957, with comparisons 


[Farm sales weight 
{Million pounds] 
Kinds | Average | 1955 1956 19579 
1947-51 

Flue-cured 2, 039 945 638 
Other Light-Air-eured.. 237 261 288 279 
Oriental and 764 1,028 950 1,049 
160 135 151 139 

3 7, 263 8, 486 8, 604 8, 360 


Flue-cured 


World production of Flue-cured tobacco in 1957 dropped sharply to 
2,638 million pounds after reaching a record production of 3,030 million 
pounds in 1956, but the 1957 output was still about double prewar 
(1935-39) production. The 1957 total was 392 million pounds below 

roduction in 1956 and 307 million pounds below 1955. The big cut 
in the United States and a decrease in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland were responsible for the decline. 

U.S. production for 1957 is placed at 990 million pounds, down 432 
million pounds or 30 percent from 1956 and 493 million pounds below 
that of 1955. This was due chiefly to a 20-percent reduction in 
acreage allotment and a diversion of 45,000 acres to the soil bank, but 
unfavorable weather and a reduction in plantings of high-yielding 
varieties also contributed to the decline. The 1957 U.S. crop con- 
tained a higher proportion of the traditional varieties and export 
grades. Production in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 
1957 was 29 million pounds below the record 1956 crop, but well above 
the 1955 total. Relatively small decreases also occurred in Japan, 
Argentina, Italy, Pakistan, Iraq, and Nicaragua. 

he trend in other countries continued upward, particularly in 
mainland China, Poland, Canada, Indonesia, Korea, the Philippine 
Republic, Brazil, Union of South Africa, and Australia. Flue-cured 
preduction in the Philippine Republic has increased markedly in the 
ast few years and in 1957 was about 3% times the 15 million pounds 
arvested in 1955. Production in Poland and mainland China were 
each about 15 million pounds above 1956 levels. Brazilian production 
was 12 million pounds above that in 1956. Canada’s production in 
1957 was 152 million pounds or 3 million pounds above 1956 and 34 
million more than in 1955. 
Burley 

Total world production of burley in 1957 was 585 million pounds, 
down about 3 percent from 1956, but was still approximately 3 percent 
above the 1955 level. The decline in 1957 was brought about by a de- 
crease of 23 million pounds in the United States and a reduction of 3 
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million pounds in West-Germany. Production in other countries con- 
tinued to increase with the greatest rises in Japan, Italy, Morocco, 
Cuba, Argentina, Canada, and Austria. 

Other Light Air-cured (including Maryland) 

In 1957, world production of this type of tobacco was 279 million 
pounds compared with 288 million pounds in 1956 and 261 million in 
1955. The decrease from 1956 and 1957 was due chiefly to smaller 
crops of Maryland-type leaf in the United States and Argentina. U.S. 
Maryland production was 34 million pounds in 1957 compared with 
38.5 million pounds in 1956 and 31.5 million pounds in 1955. With - 
the exception of 1955, the 1957 U.S. output of Maryland was the 
lowest in a decade. This decline was chiefly due to unfavorable 
weather. 

A decline from 1956 to 1957 of about 2 million pounds of Light Air- 
cured in Pakistan, was offset by a rise of about the same, amount in 
the Union of South Africa. There were only minor changes in other 
countries. 
Oriental and. Semioriental 

The production of Oriental and Semioriental in 1957 was about 13 
percent above the 1956 level, reaching « record high of 1,069 million 
pounds compared with 950 million pounds in 1956, and 1,028 million 
in 1955. This represents a continuation of the sharp upward trend 
experienced since World War II. Production is now over 50 percent 
above the prewar (1935-39) level and 40 percent above the 1947-51 
average. 

Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Lebanon showed in- 
creases and part of the rise was due to more rainfall in the growi 
season in 1957. While production rose in 1957, quality of this cro 
is below that of the previous year. The recent rapid rise in Orient 
production in Yugoslavia is one of the most significant changes for this 
type of leaf. 

Light Sun-cured 
World production of Light Sun-cured in 1957 was 824 million 
ounds, which is slightly less than that in 1956, and about 4 percent 
elow the 1955 level. Production in 1957 in Communist China, which 
produces approximately five-eighths of the world’s supply of this kind 
of leaf, remained about the same as that in 1956. In 1957, Algeria 
gained back some of the decline which occurred in 1956, but production 
was still only 80 percent of that of 1955. Mexican production in 1957 
dropped about 8 percent from the 1956 level and was about 20 percent 
below output in 1955. 


Dark Air-cured 


The long-term trend in the production of: Dark Air-cured tobacco has 
been downward, but the 1957 acreage and, production were slightly 
higher than in 1956 and about equal to 1955... A total of 1,865 sallline 
pounds was produced in 1957 compared with 1,839 million pounds in 
1956 and an average production of 2,247 million pounds in the 1935~39 
‘period. ‘Production ‘in’ 1957 rose sliarply in’ Argentina, Philippines, 

geria, Union of South Africa, and Colombia, but continued to decline 


‘in Indonesia and Pakistan. 
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Dark Sun-cured . 

World production of Dark Sun-cured tobacco in 1957 was 961 
million pounds and exceeded 1956 by about 5 percent, and 1955 by 15 

ercent. The long-term upward trend in world production continues. 

he most important increases were in India, Burma, and Cuba, 
Production of Vuelta Abajo and Remedios cigar leaf in Cuba have 
almost doubled in the past 10 years. The only significant decline 
in 1957 was in Pakistan, where production dropped 20 million pounds. 
with a slight decline in acreage, ; 
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Tobacco: Estimated acreage and production of tobacco in specified countries harvested in calendar year 1957, with comparisons 
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Fire-cured 19 

Fire-cured production in 1957 was 139 million pounds, or 12'million 
below that of 1956 and well below averages for 1935-39 and 1947-51: 
The United States, the largest producer of this type leaf, reduced 
acreage and production sharply in 1957. Production in Italy also 
continued to decline, and in 1957 was only slightly over half of the 
1947-51 average. Production in Poland was 6 million pounds ‘over 
that of 1956 (when weather was unfavorable) and well above the 
1947-51 average. 

PRODUCTION BY AREA 


. The 1957, tobacco crop in North America and the Caribbean area is 

estimated at 2,132 million pounds, a decline of about 470 million 
pounds compared with 1956. Increases in Canada, Cuba, and Mexico 
were more than offset by substantial declines in the United States. 

In the continental United States the 1957 crop totaled 1,684 
million pounds. This was 496 million pounds below the 1956 crop. 
Canada’s production was 167 million pounds. North America and 
the Caribbean area, combined, produce about 25 percent of the 
world’s tobacco. 

The United States, with an output of 1.7 billion pounds, is by far 
the largest producer in this area as well as in the world. Canada is 
next, with 167 million pounds in 1957; Cuba, 116 million; Mexico, 
74 million; Dominican Republic, 46 million; and Puerto Rico, 24 
million. Although the upward trend was interrupted in 1956, produc- 
tion in this area has generally increased in recent years, primarily 
due to larger crops in gator and Cuba. 

. Flue-cured accounts for the largest percen of. production in 
this area, because of its importance in the United States and Canada. 
Burley ranks second in size, chiefly because of the large United States 
production. In the Caribbean area the dark types, mainly cigar leaf, 
predominate. 
Asia 

Total tobacco production in Asia in 1957 is estimated at 3,751 
million pounds, an increase of 67 million as compared with 1956. 
Asia accounted for 45 percent of world production in 1957.. Produc- 
tion was increased in nearly all countries of Asia, but the largest rises 
over 1956 were in India, the Philippines and Communist China. ~ 

The largest tobacco producers, those having an output over 100 
million pounds in 1957 were: Communist China, 1,645 million pounds; 
India, 685 million; Japan, 324 million; Pakistan, 236 million; Turkey, 
260 million; Indonesia, 140 million; and Burma, 108 million. 

Oceania 

Total production in Oceania is placed at 14 million pounds, slightly 
more than 1956. The increase in 1957 was due to a rise in Australia. 
Production is now about 100 percent above the prewar (1935-39) 
y i Strong efforts are being made to expand production in 

ustralia. 


South America 


Tobacco production in South America in 1957 totaled 563 million 
pounds, a substantial increase from the 1956 level. Output in 1957 
was nearly 50 percent above the 1947-51 average. Output in Argen- 
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tina was 11 million pounds greater in 1957 than in 1956 while that of 
Brazil inereased 6 million pounds. Production has risen steadily in 
recent years in the largest producing countries. The largest increases 
in the past decade have been in Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. 

Brazil def far the largest producer, accounting for about two-thirds 
of total production in South America. The most important growi 
countries in 1957 were: Brazil, 335 million pounds; Argentina, 9 
million; Colombia, 83 million; Paraguay, 13 million; and Chile, 
14 million. 

Europe 

Output of leaf tobacco in Western Europe is estimated at 720 million 
pounds in 1957, an increase of 74 million from 1956. Substantial 
increases in Greece and Yugoslavia more than offset the small drops 
in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 

There has been a general expansion of production in recent years 
in most countries of Europe. uction in Italy is still below the 
1947-51 level. The largest producers in 1957 were Greece (227 
million pounds), Italy (146 million), Spain (56 million), France (123 
million), and Yugoslavia (110 million). 


Africa 

Production in 1957 rose to 337 million pounds, an alltime — ‘and 
about 33 percent above the 1947-51 level. The expansion in Rhode- 
sian and Union of South African Flue-cured, and Nyasaland Fire- 
cured, accounted for most of the rise. Output in Africa made up 
about 4 percent of total world production in 1957. While Africa 
accounts for only a small proportion of world output, this continent 
has experienced the most rapid rise in production and exports in recent 


years 
_ Larger tobaeco crops were reported in 1957 in nearly all African 
producing countries, with the most significant increases occurring in 
Algeria, the Union of South Africa, and Morocco. With the exception 
of Morocco, most of the rise was due to an expansion in acreage. 
There are only four countries which produced over 10 million pounds 
in 1957: The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 181 million 


unds; Union of South Africa, 56 million; Algeria, 35 million; and 
igeria, 31 million. About 10 million were grown in Madagascar 
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ConsuMPTION 
WORLD CONSUMER DEMAND 


Cured leaf tobacco is consumed worldwide in many ways. The 
important ingredient, nicotine, is absorbed by contact of the product 
or contact of the smoke of the burning product with the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth, nasal passages, deeen: and lungs. 

Practically all tobacco moves as consumer-sized, branded products. 

Product marketing today is primarily the moving of cigarettes, 
already composing 70 percent of the total. Just 20 years ago, only 
one-third of consumption was in cigarettes. But this short paper tube 
resolves many problems: It holds a suitable amount of tobacco for one 
smoke, it is consumed itself (any remaining is disposable), it is self-con- 
tained (there is no need for carrying additional instruments), and it is 
clean. It offers several sizes, strengths, and flavors. 

Pipe smoking is second most popular. It is the only product offering 
the consumer control of the blend of leaf and denseness of packing 
(which affects burning rate). Fine cut, ae gf cut, and cut plug forms 
of leaf are used. Leaf may vary from mild to very strong and from 
fairly dry to heavily sauced. Heavy leaf predominates for pipe 
smoking. 

The rolled tobacco leaf, or cigar, appeals to the connoisseur, prob- 
ably more than any other form of tobacco. Since the leaf has been 
fermented, much of the ammonia and other undesirable volatile by- 
products have been removed. Many subtle flavors are possible 
through the hundreds of blends, shapes, and sizes available in the cigar 
line. The cigar smoker is the most particular of all smokers and 
resents any change in blend, size, shape, or color. Making of quality 
cigars is, therefor far more elaborate than that for any other product. 
The handling of the leaf is expensive and for some operations only 
certain leaf will do. ‘ 

Chewing tobacco is offered as sauced cigar leaf scrap, as burley 
natural leaf twists, and as heavily sauced i It supplies nicotine 
and a chewing satisfaction without the unpleasant combustion by- 
products that go with smoking, and it is not a fire hazard. Chewing 
tobaccos are usually ment grades of leaf. 

Snuff, originally a dry fine dust of tobacco for sniffing, has changed 
to a mixture for dipping and tucking under the lower lip. It has 
become a variation of chewing tobacco. Mostly Dark-fired leaf is 
used in this product. 

Consumer demand for cigarettes as to blend and brand varies con- 
siderably around the world, but for many years it was reasonably 

redictable. Drastic changes in cigarette brand loyalties of the past 
ew years have shaken even the most traditional-minded manufac- 
turers. ‘Those changes taking place in the United States, the world’s 
most important leaf supplier, have affected the supply and blend of 
leaf of much of the world. Old brands, time tested for consumer 
satisfaction, have been left on the shelves. Subtle advertising has 
increased sales both of na pers of low nicotine and of cigarettes 
using stronger-than-normal leaf—conflicting trends. 

Overall observation of consumers around the world and detailed 
studies among consumers in several countries disclose a multitude of 
reasons why the consumer smokes. One consumer may have many 
of them. A surprising number of reasons are psychological, associ- 
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ated with the stress, tensions, and social’ demands of the modern 
world. Most smokers admit that there is more involved in smoking 
than what is obtained from tobacco itself, but that tobacco does offer, 
with its nicotine, a real physiological feeling of tranquility and a 
variety of tastes. 

_ The cigarette smoker wants his accustomed level of strength, or 
nicotine. He wants to know what to expect from his smoke. He 
wants a pleasant flavor and aroma, not a flavorless or an unpleasant 
one. He doesn’t want the tobacco too dry, for then it gives a harsh 
smoke, which bothers his throat. He doesn’t want the tobacco to 
fall out, particularly not into his mouth. To consumers in some 
countries, the color of the tobacco is important. 

The tobacco consumer is found throughout the world even to the 
most remote regions and islands. He uses, worldwide, nearly 3 
pounds of leaf per capita. Smokers are numerous in both sexes, 
among nearly all races, in all countries, nearly all climates, in all age 
groups above the midteens, in most employments, and in all income 
groups. Despite this universality of smoking, there is variation from 
country to country, between the sexes, and according to certain other 
breakdowns. The countries with the highest consumption of tobacco 
are the United States with 8.6 pounds per capita; Canada, 7.2 pounds; 
Netherlands, 6.0 pounds; Belgium, 5.8 pounds; Australia, 5.5 pounds; 
Switzerland, 5.3 pounds; Denmark, 5.2 pounds; Ireland, 5.1 pounds; 
United Kingdom, 4.9 pounds; New Zealand, 4.6 pounds; West Ger- 
many, 3.9 pounds; Norway, 3.0 pounds. 

Among the teeming populations of China, India, and other parts of 
Asia, there are many millions of smokers, but consumption per h 
is low (an eighth to a third of the United States). Japan has a much 
higher proportion of smokers than mainland Asia. ican consump- 
tion per person is below one-tenth the U.S. level. 

Cuba, a producer of cigar tobacco, has a high proportion of 
smokers. Other Latin American countries have larger percentages of 
smokers than in Asia, but fewer than Europe and North American 
countries. 

In many countries consumers comprise a substantial majority of the 
men. In the United States, Canada, Britain, much of Western 
Europe, and increasingly other parts of the world, a considerable 
percentage of women are cigarette smokers, though not nearly as large 
as among men. For example, in the United States 7 out of 10 men 
smoke and probably over 3 out of 10 women. In Britain, nearly 
three-fourths of the men and about 4 out of 10 women smoke; a higher 

roportion of British women over 35 are smokers than elsewhere. In 

nada and Denmark, about 4 out of 10 women smoke. In Denmark, 

a significant percentage of the older women favor cigars or cigarillos. 

In Sweden about a third of the women smoke. In Italy, 1 woman and 

7 men out of 10 smoke. Of.the Italian men, 55 percent smoke 
cigarettes. 

In the United States and Britain, every age group of males over 15 
years has a a proportion of smokers; in the former country, the 
percentage reaches a peak of around 70 percent for males 35 to 54, 
then for older > declines to about 50 to 60 percent. In Britain, 
the proportion of men over 35 who smoke is over 75 percent, even for 
those over 60 years old. Pipe and cigar smoking are often favored by 
men in the middle and older age brackets. 
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The smoker in urban areas is more likely to be a cigarette smoker 
than in rural areas. In the United States and most of Europe, pipe 
smoking is still popular in rural areas though cigarettes are gaining. 

The consumer is found among all kinds of workers. U.S. data 
show remarkably little variation in the percentages of smokers in 
most occupations. On jobs with a fire hazard, he chews or snuffs. 

In the United States and Britain, heavy proportions of smokers are 
found even in low income groups; percentages increase only moderately 
in the middle income brackets and then lool off. A similar pattern 
probably exists in most other countries with high consumption, but in 
much of the world, low levels of income deter or greatly restrict 
tobacco use. 

Leaf tobacco available and suitable for cigarette purposes includes 
Flue-cured, Oriental, and Semioriental types, burley, other Light 
Air-cured and various Dark Air-cured types. The consumer in 
much of the world is restricted in his choice of leaf blends by cost or 
availability. Where he has choice, trend in demand has been toward 
lighter, milder cigarettes. 

The manufacturer purchases those leaf tobaccos which offer the most 
suitable burning rate, the most desirable nicotine level, and satis- 
factory flavor and aroma for his particular customers. He must take 
in consideration cost of leaf and, if imported, availability of foreign 
exchange. He is often restricted by his government’s policy of pro- 
tecting the domestic leaf growers, by governmental pressure to trade 
with specific leaf producers, and by other governmental control of leaf 
movement. He is further restricted by government ceiling prices 
and high taxes on products. 

The predominant cigarette blends in the world today are American, 
English, oriental, and dark. Distribution of world demand indicates 
that climatic conditions and race origin as well as leaf availability 
have effect on types of blends. Fluctuations in domestic supplies, 
hee! of imported leaf, tax policies, and trade agreements change 
blends. 

The American blend is the largest selling cigarette in the world. 
As produced in the United States, it is composed of Flue-cured, 50 
to 60 percent; burley, 30 to 40; Maryland, 2 to 3; and Turkish, 5 to 10. 
Added sugar and flavorings standardize taste. The storage and 
blending of 2 to 3 years’ crops have helped to standardize. In most 
western European countries the ratio of flue-cured to Burley is 
usually higher. Usings of U.S. leaf are dependent upon the quality 
of domestic leaf and consumer taste preferences. Other important 
leaf sources include Rhodesia, India, and Canada for flue-cured, and 
Turkey and Greece for orientals. The most important world con- 
sumers are the United States, Japan, Philippine Republic, Belgium, 
Mexico, Brazil, and Denmark. The demand is increasing in the 
Netherlands, Finland, Egypt, Italy, and Australia. 

The English blend is second of importance. It normally contains 
only flue-cured leaf with little added humectants, packaged fairl 
dry. Leaf color is important. The blend demands quality leaf. 
These cigarettes are most popular in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, Netherlands, India, Taiwan, Korea, Ireland, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa. 

Dark blends are usually made of domestic tobaccos. This blending 
varies greatly from country to country as available leaf varies. It 
can be a straight or blended cigarette usually of dark air-cured leaf. 
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Humectants, flavors, or spices are sometimes added. These cigarettes 
lead sales in Spain, Cuba, France, Chile, and Colombia where the leaf 
is produced and are also sold in West Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Indonesia, Brazil, and Argentina. 

The Turkish blend is the oldest blend. Oriental leaf is seldom 
used unblended because each variety is noted for a certain quality. 
Sales are high in the producer countries of Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Iraq, Iran, and Syria but minor in other countries. They are 
increasing in West Germany, Italy, France, and Switzerland but 
declining in the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, and Austria. 
Modified oriental blends (using Turkish leaf as a filler) gain in West 
Germany, Austria, Finland, and Italy. 

Maryland blend is important in Switzerland and is gaining in 
France. This blend in Switzerland now comprises about 55 percent 
of total cigarette sales. It contains 85 to 90 percent U.S. Maryland 
and.no artificial flavorings. 


OUTPUT OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


The output of tobacco products in the free world in 1956 amounted 
to 4.2 billion pounds, 0.8 billion greater than the 1935-39 average of 
3.4 billion. Cigarette output has more than doubled at the expense 
of other products and in 1956 accounted for almost 70 percent of 
total output as compared with 35 percent prewar. The greatest 
decline has occurred in the combined output of such products as 
water pipe tobacco, tombac, kerf, and hookah produced in the Near 
and Far East Asiatic countries. 

The United States is by far the most important manufacturer of 
tobacco products and its proportion of free world output increased 
from about 22 percent prewar, to about 28 percent in 1956. Other 
major producers in rank of importance es India, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Western Germany, Pakistan, France, Indonesia 
Brazil, Italy, Canada, and Mexico. The combined production of 
these major producers of tobacco products in 1956 represented about 
75 percent of total free world output. 

igarette output in the free world increased from the prewar 
(1935-39) average of 535 billion pieces to about 1,290 billion in 1956. 
The largest absolute gain occurred in the United States, where output 
of 424 billion pieces in 1956 was the second h ghest of record. 

Other important consuming countries whose cigarette production 
showed large increases from prewar to 1956 include the United 
Kingdom, Japan, West Germany, Brazil, France, Italy, Mexico, 
Canada, Turkey, India, Spain, Australia, and the Philippine Republic, 

Cigarettes in the Soviet bloc (including mainland China) increased 
from an average of 247 billion pieces in 1935-39 to 554 billion in 1956. 
(Figures hosed on secondary sources of information.) The apparent 
sharp annual increases since 1951 in the bloc countries are not expected 
to be maintained. 

World cigarette output (free world plus Soviet b'oc and mainland 
China) totaled about 1,840 billion pieces in 1956, compared with onl 
782 billion prewar. World output is expected to continue upward. 
With a projected increase in world population of about 40 percent 
between 1956 and the late 1970’s, and a slight per capita increase, 
output co be half again as large as in 1956. With anticipated 
substantial industrialization of countries now underdeveloped, result- 
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ing in higher incomes, ee might be even larger. These projections 
are based upon the trend for 1935 through 1956 (excluding the war 
years) and assume no disturbances in the world economy. 

The relationship between world cigarette output and population 
indicates for every 1 million increase in population one would expect 
cigarette production to rise 1.7 billion pieces. However, during the 
past 3 years the rate was almost 1 to 2. World per capita output 
might approximate 1,000 pieces by the late 1970’s in contrast to 680 
in 1956 and 360 prewar (1935-39). 

Cigar and cigarillo output in the free world during 1956 amounted 
to 18.7 billion pieces, or 15 percent below the prewar annual average 
of 21.9 billion. Most of the decline Gocaeda in the continents of 
Western Europe and Asia. The principal producers of cigars include 
the United States, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Belgium, Colombia, Switzerland, India, Italy, Cuba, and Canada. 
These major producers in 1956 accounted for almost 90 percent of 
total cigar production. Cigar production in Western Europe has been 
increasing in recent years in all countries, except Finland, Italy, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Saran production in 1956 totaled 10 billion pieces, 3.2 billion 
below the 1935-39 average, but 50 percent above the 1947-51 average 
of 6.6 billion. Reductions in excise and turnover (sales) taxes on 
cigars in many European countries have played an important role in 
the rise of cigar output. Cigars in Western Germany have increased 
at an annual rate of about 165 million pieces since 1951. Further 
mechanization of the West German cigar industry could place that 
country as the leading producer of the world. Before the war Ger- 
many was the largest producer of cigars. 

Cut and smoking tobacco total output (including tobacco for roll- 
your-own cigarettes) continues to decline, but the trend in some 
countries does not conform to the overall downward decline. For 
Canada, Spain, Uruguay, Angola, Argentina, Australia, and the 
Dominican Republic, the output continued upward through 1952-53, 
then declined. Production in Sweden, Norway, Morocco, New Zea- 
land, and Indochina (Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia) turned down- 
ward in 1954-55. In Peru, Syria, Lebanon, Indonesia, Philippine 
Republic, Egypt, and Union of South Africa, output of smoking 
tobacco continues to rise. A number of countries, including Den- 
mark and Italy, have production approximately the same as prewar. 
The decline has been the greatest in the cases of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Japan, Avie. Republic of Korea, Taiwan, Iran, Uganda 

geria, Tunisia, Portugal, Ireland, and Switzerland. The combined 
production of these latter countries accounted for about 75 percent 
of prewar output in contrast to only 57 percent in 1956. 

hewing tobacco and snuff output combined is about 25 percent 
below the prewar annual average of 365 million pounds. Output 
shows a downward trend for all countries except Algeria, Tunisia, 


Philippine Republic, and the Union of South Africa. Since 1951, 
production in India has turned upward but is below prewar. Prin- 
cipal producers include the United States, Sweden, Western Germany 
France, Canada, Norway, Denmark, Italy, India, Algeria, Union of 
South Africa, and the Dominican Republic, whose combined produc- 
tion in 1956 accounted for 98 percent of the total. 
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ESTIMATED FREE-WORLD OUTPUT OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
BY KINDS: AVERAGES, 1935-39 AND 1947-51; 


195] THROUGH 1954° 
(Product Weight) 


Billion Pounds 


3r Gut and Smoking™ 
Cigarillos 


Cigorettes 


1935-39 1947-5! 195) 1952 1953 1954 
Average Averoge 
*£rcludes industriel production of countries now in Soviet bloc. 
Cigarettes: Estimated output in specified countries * 
[Million pieces] 
Aver- 
Continent and age, | Average, 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
country 1935- | 1947-51 
392 
North America: 
United States 164,239 | 390,460 | 418,802 | 435,549 | 423,070; 401,856 412,309 424, 246 
Canad: 16, 15, 17, 21, x 22, 24, 26, 
24, 058 27,116 26, 93€ 26, 649 30, 723 3, 440 34, 860 
1, 441 1, 608 1, 650 1, 550 1, 673 1, 596 1,717 
540 €75 742 871 809 816 4 885 
852 639 711 4 760 #810 4 860 4910 
2B 30 28 30 31 33 436 
553 691 850 654 724 778 4840 
834 882 919 995 993 1, 080 1,094 
7,893 8, 334 8, 973 8, 740 9, 355 9, 341 9, 539 
432 460 522 533 600 4 630 4670 
157 238 247 259 310 4300 4320 
691 782 869 896 892 902 4910 
591 632 646 682 738 787 
444,810 | 476,521 | 496,481 | 486,659 | 471,775 | 488,702 504, 164 
9, 172 11, 650 li, 294 11, 610 12, 597 12, 330 * 12, 600 
1,973 2, 044 2, 482 725 2, 995 3, 278 3, 392 
246 252 263 273 280 281 298 
47 61 61 63 468 472 ‘7 
730 782 764 743 733 712 4 680 
1,940 2, 089 2, 075 2, 280 2, 421 2, 609 42,750 
515 518 481 422 430 452 4238 
5, 074 4, 929 5, 193 5, 382 5, 466 5, 503 45,740 
32, 092 36, 500 , 400 41, 599 44, 193 45, 598 45,177 
Paraguay......-.-. 207 420 523 537 529 512 501 4 490 
Uruguay. ........-. 405 1, 364 1, 640 1, 614 1, 701 1, 751 1,974 1,830 
* Argentina. -.-_.....- 11, 186 19, 325 20, 068 * 21, 675 21, 467 22, 660 22, 450 
Total, South 

America......- 35, 591 72, 898 81, 046 86, 723 89, 002 92, 913 96, 060 95, 913 


See footnotes at end of tables, 
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[Million pieces} 
Aver- 
Continent and age, verage,| 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
country 1935- | 1947-51 
392 
Europe: 
Sweden. 1, 864 3, 321 4, 288 4, 487 4, 465 4, 460 4, 964 5, 297 
Norway..........- 802 1, 392 1, 232 1, 344 1, 401 1,491 1,619 1, 520 
Denmark.........-} 1,451 3, 228 3, 525 3, 914 3, 982 3, 887 3, 857 3, 900 
United Kingdom.-.} 77, 106,324 | 111,313 110,542} 110,814/| 111,785] 116,390 117, 700 
BOG ii6.odilden 2, 712 4, 894 6, 238 6, 048 5, 952 5, 715 5, 988 5, 633 
Netherlands_-_..... 042 6, 819 8, 844 9, 066 9, 956 10, 853 11, 300 12, 310 
Belgium and Lux- 
em bourg......... 5, 747 8, 391 9, 264 8, 706 8, 760 8, 804 9, 165 9, 460 
% ~ oy). epee 097 29, 486 35, 570 33, 753 37, 159 40, 778 36, 878 41, 218 
estern 
m i essaciiod 627, 011 18, 826 28, 654 $1, 540 36, 844 40, 966 46, 347 50, 150 
West Berlin n.a. n.a. 2. 1,912 2, 023 2,274 522 
Ds 4,878 4, 982 6, 711 7, 056 7,110 6, 409 7,212 7, 946 
Switzer’ ie 6, 261 7, 008 7, 492 7, 743 7,949 8, 387 8, 729 
| et 3, 920 4,247 4, 652 5, 184 6,171 5, 522 5, 686 5, 812 
139 460 538 571 611 610 613 4615 
TS 6, 498 8, 547 8, 587 10, 103 11, 109 12, 092 14, 145 16, 129 
Portugal..........- 949 2, 966 3, 244 3, 612 604 3, 707 4, 061 4, 
BEE. deakbbincheia 16, 993 26, 556 32, 520 33, 837 37, 245 38, 720 40, 083 42,318 
Saar O41 1,218 1, 299 1, 387 1, 447 1, 510 41, 
16, 483 13, 856 12, 243 13, 599 15, 419 15, 996 16, 191 
9, 323 9, 780 9,.767 10, 081 10, 186 10, 440 10, = 
16, 338 17, 215 18, 831 20, 563 23, 706 22, 000 26, 416 
Total, Europe.../196, 393 | 279,785 | 314,257 | 319,395 | 339,468 | 356,479 | 368,915 390, 337 
Asia: 
713 1,159 1, 449 1, 573 1,644 1,772 1, 852 1, 903 
Lebanon.........-- 595 * 880 930 955 1,010 41,050 41,090 
933 4, 368 4,972 5, 155 5,772 6, 681 6, 660 46, 750 
DO icbadkickboos 712 1,270 2, 027 2,049 2, 019 2,005 1, 986 2, 123 
n.a. 219 328 378 403 4 428 4 456 
| ee 7, 500 21, 535 21, 449 20, 119 19, 834 20, 635 22, 829 26, 158 
Pakistan , 482 2,716 3,170 3, 996 4, 588 4, 833 5, 343 
950 1, 297 1, 694 1, 692 1, 648 1,448 1, 380 41,410 
“Taal G20 | | 7,485| 6,80] 7,198] 7,00| 8,453 
and ........-- ’ ’ 
Indochina (Viet- 
4, 900 6, 372 7,150 7, 590 7, 270 7,030 6, 850 
41,000 41,200 41,300 1, 430 1, 543 1, 387 1, 567 
n.a. D.a. n.a. n.a. D.a. n.a. n.a. 
11, 500 13, 300 16, 500 19, 100 26,920 | 429,500} 432,000 
én 4, 350 9,014 11, 164 13, 216 14, 850 15, 246 15, 562 
Republic of 8, 670 4, 940 7,047 0, 10, 979 11, 990 12, 605 12, 849 
Taiwan — 689 6, 062 8, 383 on 10, #10, 950 


Total, Asia......| 87, 557 119,623 | 158,949 | 177,505 | 190,927 | 214,144 225, 481 233, 180 
. Australia #.........] 2,840 4, 622 5, 195 6, 295 8, 302 9, 553 11, 976 13, 365 
New Zealand....-- 366 1, 723 2,119 2, 252 2, 330 2, 229 2, 057 42,150 
Total, Oceania...| 3, 206 6, 345 7,314 8, 547 10, 632 11, 782 14, 033 15, 515 
Morocco *.......-- 976 2, 511 2,715 2,790 2, 829 2, 527 4 2, 690 42,800 
' Algeria $..........] 5,055 7,068 9, 082 9, 708 9, 563 10, 111 48, 750 48, 250 
Tunisia °.......... 934 1,617 1, 737 1, 768 1,748 1,728 41,750 41,775 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 630 610 640 
‘oe Bgypt.c..-....-.-.]. 3,500 9, 600 9, 150 8, 500 7, 850 7, 950 8, 050 10, 300 
Canary Islands..--} n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 605 755 
French West 

Africa...........) 1.8. n.a. n.a. 350 600 750 41,000 41, 250 
Nigeria........---- 173 893 1, 397 1, 932 2, 229 4 2, 450 42, 550 2, 650 
75 368 461 525 599 658 705 779 
Belgian Congo..... 1,121 1,431 1, 666 2,701 2, 434 2, 009 43,450 
oe. whee ee 52 75 65 83 95 102 109 4115 
‘ Mauritius. --.....- 310 477 501 566 534 525 575 553 
Mozambique.--.-.. 268 631 689 675 758 798 850 4900 
Madagascar. -.-.-- 9 43 32 436 440 445 450 455 

Union. of South : . 
Africa.........-.| 4,277 &, 962 9, 510 9, 537 9, 739 10, 112 10, 164 11, 083 

See footnotes at end of tables. 
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Cigareites: Estimated output in specified countries \—Continued 


[Million pieces] 
Aver- 
Continent and age, | Average, 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
country 1935- 1947-51 
392 
Africa—Continued 
ganda. .........- n.a. 1, 968 2, 463 2, 588 2, 766 2, 930 3, 054 1, 730 
n.a n.a. 27 61 95 88 136 1, 466 
Total Africa.....| 15,669 35, 371 39, ‘ni2 40, 786 42, 146 44, 038 45, 057 49, 391 
Total countries 
534, 585 | 958,832 |1,077,349 129, 437 |1, 158, 834 |1, 191,131 |1, 238,248 | 1,288, 500 
Soviet bloe “Gnelud 
Communist China) ./247,144 | 300,500 | 347,000 | 388,000 | 461,000 | 496,000 484,000 554, 000 
Grand total. 781, 729 |1, 259,332 |1, 424,349 517,437 |1, 619, 834 |1, 687,131 |1, 722,248 | 1,842, 500 
Cigars: Estimated output in specified countries * 
[Million pieces] 
Continent and country Average, | Average,| 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 2 1947-51 
North America: 
5, 075 5,516 | 5,504 5,825] 5,820] 5,776 5, 768 
128 200 169 200 236 244 253 256 
Puerto. 83 73 69 72 76 101 141 4165 
18 25 29 29 29 28 33 33 
80 78 71 64 52 49 54 59 
Costa Rica... TTT STR ESET 8 7 7 6 6 6 6 6 
146 374 364 391 375 318 340 378 
SEEDED LGA, 6 42 20 18 18 19 20 
Dominican Republic. -....... 26 38 45 42 38 33 30 428 
Total, North America--... 5, 571 6,353 | 6,368 | 6,649 | 6,745 | 6,621 | 6,656 6, 717 
South America 
815 1,016 | 1,014 938 797 685 +650 
Was, 13 72 71 73 70 69 73 70 
es (20) 1 1 1 1 41 41 41 
Be iedebdccccshlscawe 55 19 12 13 10 9 7 45 
1 2 2 2 1 1 1 41 
Chile wie 7 4 3 3 2 2 2 42 
179 161 225 191 200 216 | 4225 4240 
7 7 6 6 6 7 6 46 
GUORROF. <vcesscacasccsccccs 13 8 7 7 7 8 7 6 
Argentina-.................. 561 322 261 279 313 266 176 4210 
Total, South America. 1, 651 1,612 | 1,647] 1,589] 1.548] 1,376] 1,183 1,191 
Europe: 
220 151 121 133 121 115 150 134 
24 16 ll 12 14 17 18 18 
870 806 688 780 812 829 831 865 
United Kingdom...........- 85 61 57 62 60 60 60 
Netherlands___-.......-.-..- 1, 541 950 811 899 | 1,187) 1,124) 120 1, 243 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 763 340 370 446, 521 584 639 739 
116 93 122 128 120 129 156 196 
.Western Germany 7,665 2,833 | 4,542 4,639) 4,469) 4,590 | 4,907 5, 360 
Wer 1,255 n.a. n.a. n.a. 206 218 222 244 
120 63 66 72 76 78 79 88 
Switzerland -_............... 479 503 473 482 497 483 | 514 | 488 
18 ll 12 12 12 12 18: 9 
(29) (1%) (29) 1 1 1 1 41 
Spain_- 102 128 128 127 129 87 91 
ck 6 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
826 676 531 523 488 441 420 394 
30 12 15 n.a. n.a. n.a. na na. 
13, 152 6,631 | 7,966 | 8,348 | 8,745] 8,853] 9,342 9, 976 
See footnotes at end of tables. 
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Cigars: Estimated out put in specified countries *—Continued 


{Million pieces] 
Average,| 1951 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 
1947-51 

27 (19) (1%) (9) 153 n.a 

1 1 1 1 1 1 
712 630 470 455 4 430 

(19) (79) i 1 1 1 1 
n.a n.a. n.a. 175 184 202 
na. n.a na. 13 15 15 
50 25 30 35 40 48 455 460 
Philippines, Republic of____. 313 58 91 86 98 89 87 
Taiwan (Formosa) 1 (3%) (10) 10) 
Wotel> 1, 525 700 834 745 945 845 954 798 
Australia... 34 23 24 18 19 21 18 417 
Now Zealand _..........-..- n.a 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Total, Oceania... ........- 34 24 25 19 20 22 19 418 
Africa: 

2 1 1 1 1 41 
3 2 3 3 4 3 43 43 
Canary Tslands n.a. nA. n.a. a n.a na. 15 17 
Belgian Congo. n.a. (19) (9) 2 1 1 1 
Union of South Africa....._- 10 6 4 4 4 3 
Total, Afriea...... eR 15 9 9 9 ll 9 424 425 
Total, countries shown. .__ 21, 948 15, 329 | 16,849 | 17,359 | 18,014 | 17,726 | 18,178 . 18, 725 


Cut and smoking tobaccos: Estimated output in specified countries "' 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Continent and country Average,| 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
| 81 
North America: 
United States... ............| 195,300 | 105, 880 |101, 300 | 96, 800 83, 700 | 80,000} 71, 500 
OCameeey.....).J.2.... 5.4... 22, 060 25, 844 , 297 | 30,962 | 26,142 | 24,459 | 23, 640 r 
cack 105 100 83 72 476 
Salvador .. n.a. n.a, 1,110 1,172 1,080 } 41,050 | 1,020 
210 309 165 189 68 80 119 
Dominican ile... n.a. 2,387} 2,156} 2,427] 1,746] 1,261} 1,212} 41,180 
Trinidad and Tobago. ----.- 113 82 45 44 37 35 37 
Total North America_...-. 217,829 | 134,557 |131,063 |131,615 |115,844 |110,687 |106,660 | 95, 532 
South America 
867 1,758 | 1,850; 1,545 | 2,408| 4, 5,732.| *7,000 
732 322 337 361 339 214 162 4160 
2,773 na n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
4, 120 | 4,479 4,914 | 4,731 | 4,493 | 4,334 4, 
5.248... 8, 594 8,549 9,881 8,863 | 8,855 | 7,270} #8, 250 
Total, South America. -..- 17, 086 15, 314 | 16,556 | 17,702 | 16,341 | 17,812 | 17,498 | 20,064 
Europe 
2, 335 2,799 | 2,815 | 3,036 | 3,081 | 3,103 | 3,150 2, 826 
£0... 3, 273 5, 267 | 5,423 | 5,681 | 5,759 5,923) 5,876 5, 
5,817 5,999 | 5,505 5,785 | 5,732 | 5,820} 5,882 5, 732 
United Kingdom. .--......-- 51, 150 41,652 | 38,892 | 38,993 | 37,893 | 37,360 | 35,780 | 34,210 
3,054 |} 2,811 2,590 | 2,495} 2,096] 2,172 1,928 
Netherlands_-_-_---........--- 23,841 | 24,595 | 25,377 | 24,188 | 23,149 | 21,385 | 21,826 
Belgium and Luxembourg 28, 870 21,970 | 23,668 | 22,856 | 22,436 | 21,925 | 21,188 | 20,754 
| Som | | | Seas | | | 
es! se ’ 
D.a. n.a. n.a. 589 518 445 384 


See footnotes at end of tables. 
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Cut and smoking tobaccos: Estimated output in specified countries “—Continued 


{In thousands of pounds) 
Average, | Average,| 1951. | 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 2} 1947-51 
8, 978 2,116 | 3,193 | 3,061 | 2,899 | 2,844; »,583 2, 476 
5, 810 5,346 | 5,547 | 5,279] 5,226) 5,012] 4,762 4, 705 
895 1,396 | 1,479 | 1,272] 1,125 928 944 838 
149 120 126 132 119 121 115 4120 
38, 991 37,271 | 35,926 | 45,427 | 27,483 954 | 30,620 | 25,717 
3, 830 3,509 | 3,000 | 3,062 | 2,745 | 2,425 2,207 1, 947 
13, 687 12, 124 | 12,419 | 11,398 | 12,103 |-13,021 | 12,131 12, 222 
n.a. 787 732 705 680 4670 4 650 4 630 
11, 900 1, 554 639 723 410 397 452 483 
7,481 5,657 | 5,617} 7,145 | 5,816 | 7,033 | 6,393 | 46,500 
342,695 | 257, 166 |264, 764 |264, 302 /|239,343 |239, 398 |228, 508 } 211, 886 
1, 579 1,430 | 1,232] 1,663} 1,945 | 2,197} 2,137 2, 423 
489 732 708 514 70. 4750 4 800 4850 
10, 824 7, 7, 280 | 6,834 6,528 | 6,179 | 6,806 | 47,000 
41 22 5 4 ll 12 4 18 
n.a. 16 7 9g 9 9 49 49 
7, 361 8,945 | 12,853 | 15,086 | 16,931 |417, 500 |417,000 | 416, 500 
n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 3,073 | 2,636 2, 758 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 204 196 219 
1, 168 7 5 174 518 4750 | 41,000 | 41, 500 
425 352 368 411 390 387 508 
Korea, Republic of___....... 31, 879 13,613 | 9,758 | 16,493 894 | 7,209 | 13,622} 12,297 
wan (Formosa) - -.-....-- 055 506 295 37 134 229 267 4285 
LaBentdachcthbdehab dude 46, 408 27,413 | 23,545 | 19,524 | 15, 529 | 14,367 | 13,629} 13, 547 
.o Ue 102, 229 60, 144 | 56,040 | 60,706 | 54,165 | 52,869 | 58,503 | 57,914 
15, 829 20,061 | 21,904 | 22,334 400 | 21,466 | 19,172} 18,821 
New Zealand. 2, 879 4,920} 5,456} 5,351 6,671 | 5,665 382 | 45,320 
Total Oceania _-...........- 18, 708 24,981 | 27,360 | 27,685 | 29,07] | 27,131 | 24,554 | 24,141 
Africa: 

M 1, 264 1,452 1,907 | 1,745 1,842 | 1,776 | 41,750} 41,725 
Alg 2, 782 2,155 | 2,189 | 2,253 | 2,174 | 2,13 *2, 150 42,125 
Tunisia 1,113 772 719 686 657 635 615 600 
Libya. n. a. n. n. a. n. a. n. a. 85 90 
Egypt. 6, 850 7,580 | 7,420 | 7,175 | 6,580| 7,175 | 7,325 8, 590 
Canary Islands.......-- Nn. &. na | | mia} 6,343 7, 145 
Angola... 132 142 163 149 170 138 140 120 
Belgian Congo..............- n. a. 8 ll 14 5 5 6 47 
Ce ea n. a. 7 8 6 5 5 7 6 
Mozambique....... 17 7 9 9 9 49 
n. a. 131 146} Dn. a. n. a. n. a. n. a. 
Union of South Africa. ...... 10, 999 17, 042 | 16,887 | 18,425 | 18,250 | 20, 154 | 21,636 | 23, 597 
1, 478 635 661 728 721 706 659 242 
n. a. n. a. ll 35 7 324 
156 ll ll ll 8 9 21 27 
Total, Africa..............}... 24, 791 29, 942 | 30,182 | 31,236 | 30,438 | 32,866 | 40,746 | 44, 607 
Total, countries shown....| 723,338 | 522, 104 |525, 965 }533,246 |485, 202 |480, 763 }476, 469 | 454, 144 


See footnotes at end of tables. 
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_ Snuff and chewing tobaccos: Estimated output in specified countries 


[In thousands of pounds] 
Continent and country Avi Average,| 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1 2) 1947-51 
North Americs: 
United States. 148,700 | 131,780 {125,900 {123,700 {122,900 |119, 800 | 119,200 113, 100 
3, 560 3,316 | 2,880 | 2,675 | 2,590] 2, 2,360 
Dominican Republic. 2,875 3,050 | 2,350] 1,950| 1,747 1,742 | 41,735 41,730 
Totai, North America...| 155,135 | 138, 146 |131, 130 |128, 325 |127, 237 |123,939 | 123,295 | 116, 897 
South America: Argent. -a...- 16 ll 12 5 9 410 
South An onea..- 16 ll 12 5 9 10 
Euroe 
9, 870 7,118 | 6,552 6,618 | 6,532 | 6,487 6, 367 6, 107 
2, 302 2, 202 1, 1, 874 1,815 1, 762 1, 1,700 
Denmark _. d - 2, 578 2, 165 1, 96 1,942 | 1,936 | 1,878 1,781 1, 664 
United Kingd 1,045 739 754 760 750 7 730 
Treland__._.. « 200 141 123 114 112 107 105 105 
Belgiumand <:mbourr; — 1,197 687 628 il 595 458 4450 4440 
Si .... 5, 812 3, 117 833 | 2,791 | 2,665 | 2,392 2,352 2,172 
Western Germai.y * -| 11,994 3,389 | 3,262) 2,855} 2,803 | 2,765 2,679 2, 470 
787 222 326 289 262 229 
Switzer'ind_._....._- s n.a. 45 43 42 47 43 37 
pO rae ee 192 119 156 158 162 152 144 125 
27 66 68 68 73 66 66 460 
Portugal... ......- pera 55 26 22 20 18 15 13 18 
2, 591 1,392 | 1,399] 1,407] 1,28] 1, 1, 148 1, 250 
4 4 3 3 4 43 
Total, Europe...........| 38,657 21, 432 | 19,985 | 19,446 | 19,031 | 18,346 | 17,787 17, 069 
Asia: 
18 n.a. 47 48 62 67 77 
SEE: enndisbicinkabeaon 165,000 | 124,430 |112,009 |116, 136 |117,758 |126,625 |4128, 000 | 4 130,000 
Philippines, Republic of.-- 362 230 696 517} = 542 529 534 598 
AGA 165,380 | 124,660 {112,752 |116, 701 |118, 355 |127, 216 | 128,601 | 130,675 
Africa: 
282 n.a 864 822 4750 4725 
Algeria ® 907 029 | 2,371 | 2,502) 2,793] 3,051 | 43,150 | 43,200 
Tunisia . 683 516 819 888 86: 827 4860 
Egypt... -...| 1,250 860 280 275 265 260 275 320 
eS eae eee n.a. 7 8 7 6 5 7 46 
Madagascar na. 1,143 | 1,168 na n.a. n.a. 
Union of South Africa. 2, 524 3,977 | 4,170 | 4,064 44,250 | 44,325 
Total, Africa. .........-- 5, 646 8,135 | 8,623 | 8,706 | 8,812 | .9,085 9, 272 9, 436 
Total, countries shown..| 364,834 | 202,384 |272, 502 |273, 183 |273, 445 |278, 576. | 278,964 | 274,087 


{Million pieces} 
Country Average, | Average,| 1951 1952 1053 1955 1956 
1935-392 | 1947-51 
Ceylon n.a. na.|  n.a. 72 49 62 105 4130 
India? 180, 000 92, 540 |102, 400 |120, 203 [116,360 |122, 033 |4124, 000 | 4 126, 000 
(*) 10, 500 | 11, 500 | 11,900 | 12,300 | 12,875 | 413,250 | 413,800 
Total, countriesshown...| 180,000 | 103,040 [113,900 |132, 175 |128, 709 ps4, 970 | 187,355 | 139, 930 


See footnotes at end of tables. 
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Other manufactured products: Estimated output in specified countries ® 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country Average, Average,| 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 1947-51 

Iran- 4, 325 4,027 | 4,202} 3,752 | 4,634; 4,996 3, 677 43, 200 
Israel 144 68 87 71 75 82 71 70 
181 141 139 137 134 4130 4125 #120 
Syria._ 540 309 290 264 291 292 484 296 
640,000 | 106,983 |108,011 |123,713 |109, 018 |116, 946 (4112, 000 | 4 110,000 
(7) 140, 000 |135, 000 |130,000 |125, 000 |120,000 (4115, 000 | 4 110, 000 
Egypt. - 611 506 520 480 450 430 41 380 
100,010 | 450,000 (446,200 |#42, 500 |439, 500 |437,600 | 435,400 | 433, 500 
Total, countries shown..| 745,811 | 302,034 |294,449 |300,917 |279, 102 |280,476 | 267,167 | 257,566 


1 Conversion factor of 2.2046 pounds equals 1,000 pieces was used where countries reported production in 
terms of pounds or metric tons. ; 

2? The prewar annual average of 1935-39 applies to the majority of the countries shown, but for some coun- 
tries the data were not available for these particular years. Such averages as 1937-41 and 1938-42 were used. 
However, for Spain a pre-civil war average of 1931-35 was used. ' 

3 Fiscal year. 

4 FAS estimate. 

5 Domestic consumption plus exports. 

61938 only. Area comparable to what is known as Western Germany since World War II. 

7 Included in India. 

§ Domestic consumption. 

® Conversion factor of 10.47 pounds equals 1,000 pieces was used where countries reported production in 
terms of pounds or metric tons. Cigar figures include cigarillos and cheroots. ; 

10 Less than 500,000 pieces. 

1 Includes quantities for roll-your-own cigarettes. 

12 bee version factor of 1 pound equals 1,000 pieces where countries reported production in terms of pounds 
or metric tons. 

13 Includes water pipe tobacco, tobac, kerf, and hookah. 


Other products: Output of bidis is confined to ber India, and 
Pakistan, whose combined production is increasing, but is below the 
prewar level of 180 billion pieces. The combined output of other 
roducts in 1956, such as water-pipe tobacco, tombac, kerf, and 
fool was 65 percent below the prewar annual average of 745.8 
million pounds. Production of hookah is confined to India and 
Pakistan, whereas kerf is produced largely in Indonesia. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAF TRADE 


ROLE 


For nearly 350 years, tobacco has been an important commodity 
in international trade. World exports of tobacco now amount to 
about 1.5 billion pounds a year—more than one-sixth of total world 
production. Generally, world trade in tobacco has been remarkably 
stable, despite some pronounced shifts in important markets as to 
sources of supply. 

Tobacco is produced to some extent in practically every country of. 
the world and enters the foreign trade of nearly every country, either 
in the form of leaf or manufactured products. There are numerous 
classes and types of tobacco, and these serve as the raw material used. 
in the manufacture of tobacco products. 

Most producing countries grow more than one type of leaf, but most 
supplement domestic production by imports of other types in order to 
satisfy consumer desires. Some produce a substantial surplus and, 
export large quantities, but also must import certain grades or types of 
foreign avaaee to meet consumer requirements. Some are virtually 
self-sufficient in tobacco. on 1 

International trade in tobacco reflects consumer preferences for 
various kinds of tobacco products. Artificial measures of control, 
however, usually governmental, always have played an important 
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role in shaping consumer preferences for tobacco products and for 
the types of tobacco used in their manufacture. Politicoeconomic 
considerations have been effective in directing import trade in leaf 
tobacco into desired channels. These control measures also have had 
the effect of limiting the amount of leaf which otherwise would have 
moved in world trade. 

World trade in tobacco products is considerably less important 
than that in leaf largely due to extreme protectionist policies of 
gn rc in favoring their own domestic manufacturers and labor. 

or example, the United Kingdom during the 1920’s enjoyed a sub- 
stantial export trade in cigarettes with China. This was supplanted 
by domestic Chinese manufacture utilizing U.S. leaf tobacco, and 
later by the manufacturer of cigarettes made largely from leaf pro- 
duced within China itself. 

International trade in tobacco has been important to the leaf- 
tobacco industry since shortly after the discovery of the plant and 
the unique use made of it by the natives in the New World during 
the early years of exploration. Smoking soon became quite fashion- 
able in Weehern Europe—particularly in England—and the resulting 
demand for leaf brought fantastically high prices in the colonial areas 
of the Western Hemisphere. Tobacco growing on a commercial scale 
coincided with the founding of the English colony at Jamestown, Va., 
in the early 1600’s. 

Tobacco seed soon was carried over most of the world and attempts 
were made to grow the plant in all consuming countries. There was 
limited success, however, as the tobacco plant, so strongly influenced 
by soil and climatic conditions, aces an entirely different flavor 
and aroma when it was transplanted from its natural habitat. America 
then. became, and has remained the most important producer. 
Western Europe with its large population, and purchasing power 
became, and continues to be the most significant importing area. 
The climate in Western Europe has not favored production of the 
most-desired types of leaf. Large imports of all types of tobacco 
have been necessary. _ 

As tastes in consumption changed, so did demand for various types 
of tobacco. Popularity shifted from snuffing to pipe smoking and 
then to cigarettes. The change in need for feat shifted accordingly 
from dark tobaccos to the use of Flue-cured, Light Air-cured, and 
Oriental types. The rise and fall of the chewing habit has had no 
effect on world trade, since it is a custom largely confined to America. 
This changing pattern of consumer preferences, and the resulting 
popularity of various types of tobacco greatly affected the geography 
of tobacco production on both a countrywide and worldwide scale. 
International trade was affected accordingly. 

- Governmental restrictions on international trade have continued 
to increase over the years, and now constitute the most important: 
factor influencing such trade. The operation of government tobacco 
monopolies, tariff levels, import quotas, restrictions upon the use of 
foreign exchange, state trading, bilateral and compensation agree- 
ments, preferential duties, guaranteed markets, export subsidies, 
manipulation of currency exchange rates and mixing agreements— 
all tend to limit:the amount of leaf imported, and to channel imports: 
toward selected sources. 
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The United States has been the most important tobacco exporter 
throughout its history. Indonesia (formerly the Netherlands East 
Indies) for many years ranked second in exports due to the fine cigar 
leaf grown there, but exports have greatly decreased since the begin- 
ning of the Second World War. Rhodesia-Nyasaland and Canada are 
of fast growing importance as Flue-cured exporters. India remains 
important as an exporter of low-quality Flue-cured tobacco. Turkey 
and Greece are the major exporters of aromatic (Oriental) tobacco, 
and production and exports of these countries are increasing. Brazil, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and the Philippine Republic are 
important exporters of dark and cigar leaf tobaccos. 
he United Kingdom in the 1930’s supplanted Germany as the most 
important leaf tobacco importer, and now takes about one-fourth of 
all leaf tobacco moving in world trade—mostly Flue-cured for cigarette 
manufacture. Despite considerable domestic leaf production, 
Germany remains the second largest importer. It is a major market 
for Oriental tobaccos, U.S. Flue-cured cigarette leaf, and Teaangen 
and Brazilian cigar leaf. The United States is the third largest 
importer of tobacco, largely Oriental leaf from Greece and Turkey 
used in small percentages as a flavor ingredient in cigarettes. Cigar- 
leaf imports into the United States—mainly Cuban filler—are also 
fairly substantial. 


Trade by area 

North America and the Caribbean area exports more than 600 
million pounds of unmanufactured tobacco annually, or nearly one- 
half of the free world’s total. The United States is the largest exporter, 
followed by Cuba, Canada, and the Dominican Republic 

Imports have been increasing and amounted to 137 million pounds in 
1957, of which about 30 million, mostly Cuban leaf, originated within 
the area. The United States is the largest importer in this area and 
the third largest in the free world. ‘The substantial quantities of 
Oriental and cigar, leaf purchased by the United States make this 
area an important market for foreign leaf. 


South America 

The major exporters are Brazil, Colombia, and Paraguay. Uruguay 
and the other South American countries are on a net import basis, 
In the past 5-year period exports have averaged about 85 million 

unds annually with 60 to 65 million sppepes By Brazil; 10 million 

y Colombia; 7 million by Paraguay; and 1 million by Argentina. 
South America has been a net exporter of 70 to 75 million pounds of 
leaf tobacco annually in the past few years. 

Uruguay accounts for about 75 to 80 percent of total South American 
imports, but small quantities, chiefly cigarette types have been 
imported by all countries in recent years with the exception of Para- 
guay and Colombia. Very limited quantities of Cigar-wrapper are 
taken by Brazil. 

Asia 

The main exporting countries are Turkey, India, Communist 
China, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Turkey exports Oriental- 
type leaf, India peg with small amounts of burley, 
Light Sun-cured and Dark Sun-cured, Communist China largely 
Flue-cured with some Light and Dark Sun-cured types, Indonesia 
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Cigar-wrapper, filler and binder, and the Philippines cigar filler and 
binder. t year, for the first time, Thailand exported significant 
quantities, all Flue-cured. In recent years, Asia has been a net ex- 
porter of about 300 million pounds of leaf annaw ly. 

The principal importing countries are Indonesia, Communist China, 
Philippines, Japan, Thailand, Pakistan, and India. Most of the 
imports are Flue-cured but small quantities of burley, other light 
types and some dark leaf (mainly cigar) are bought. 

Africa 

The main exporters are the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Algeria, and Madagascar. Small amounts are exported from British 
East Africa (principally Uganda and Tanganyika) and Mozambique. 
French Equatorial Africa has recently commenced exporting Mary- 
land-type leaf. 

The bulk of exports is Rhodesian Flue-cured, Nyasaland Dark 
Fire-cured and Sun-cured, and Algerian Dark Air- and Light Sun- 
cured types, and fermented Maryland-type from Madagascar. In 
the past 3 years African exports have averaged about 175 million 
pounds. rica has been a net exporter at the rate of about 100 to 110 
million pounds annually in recent years. 

The most important ay ham are Feypt, Algeria, Union of South 
Africa, Morocco, Belgian Congo, Tunisia, Ghana, Nigeria, and French 
West Africa. 

Nearly all types are purchased. Flue-cured, Fire-cured, Dark Air- 
and Sun-cured make up the bulk of imports with significant quantities 
of oriental and other types taken by Egypt and some other countries. 
In the past 3-year period, total imports of leaf by African countries 
have averaged about 75 million pounds. 


Oceania 


Oceania is a large importer of Flue-cured tobacco with the amount 
rising sharply in recent years and reaching a level of about £2 million 

unds in 1957. Most of the imports are from the United States; 
Southern Rhodesia is second largest supplier. 


Europe 


Greece, Yugoslavia, and Italy are the only important exporters in 
Europe. Reexports by the Netherlands are relatively large. Total 
exports, excluding reexports from bonded warehouses, from individual 
countries amounted to approximately 230 million pounds in 1957, but 
only about 45 million of this was sold to areas outside of Europe. 
Most of the total exports are Oriental and Semioriental types, but 
agnifieant uantities of Italian Dark Fire-cured and small quantities 
of burley, Dark Air-cured, Flue-cured, and other types are exported. 

Western Europe is by far the largest tobacco-importing area of the 
world, accounting for total imports of about 900 million pounds in 
1957. Imports of tobacco by Europe accounted for approximately 
two-thirds of total world imports of leaf in 1957. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Free-world rts of unmanufactured tobacco during 1957 reached 
a record high of 1,459 million pounds. Exports in 1957 were 4 per- 
cent greater than the 1,401 million pounds exported in 1956, and 17 
percent above the 1950—54 average. 
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There was a very significant gain in world trade in Oriental leaf in 
1957. Total exports from the 3 principal oriental tobacco-producing 
countries—Turkey, Greece, vied Yugoslavia—increased from 285 
million pounds in 1956 to 375 million. Flue-cured, however, easily 
held first pecs in free-world tobacco export trade. Total free-world 

orts of light cigarette tobaccos—including Flue-cured, burley, 
other Light Air-cured, and Oriental—made up nearly 80 percent of 
export trade last year. 
Principal exporting countries 

United States —United States exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
in 1957, amounting to 501.0 million pounds (declared export weight), 
were down 1.8 percent from 1956. The United States, as usual, was 
the world’s largest tobacco exporter in 1957, but the U.S. share in 
free-world exports declined to 34.3 percent from 36.4 percent in 1956. 

Flue-cured exports were only slightly below those for 1956 and 
accounted for about 83 percent of total U.S. unmanufactured tobacco 
exports. There were significant increases to Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Thailand, Italy, and France and substantial decreases for 
Belgium-Luxembourg, West Germany, Austria, Finland, and Indo- 
nesia. Exports of burley were nearly one-third smaller in 1957 than 
in 1956. Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee leaf and Black Fat also 
declined. Gains were made in Virginia Fire-cured, One Sucker, 
Green River, and cigar leaf. Maryland exports were the largest in 
many years. 

Rhodesian Federation.—Exports from the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
dropped sharply in 1957 to 139 million pounds compared with the 
record high of 165-milfion in 1956. Flue-cured accounted for 82 per- 
cent of the Federation’s unmanufactured tobacco exports in 1957 and 
Fire-cured most of the remainder. British Commonwealth countries 
took 70 percent of the total exports last year. United Kingdom pur- 
chases dropped about 11 million feet» below 1956, but still ac- 
counted for 55 percent of total exports. Countries in Western Europe 
continued as important outlets for the Federation’s tobacco, taking 
28.9 million pounds last year, compared with 30.1 million in 1956. 

Turkey —Unmanufactured tobacco exports from Turkey in 1957 
were at an alltime high of 191 million pounds, up 43 percent from 1956. 
The United States took nearly one-half of Turkey’s exports last year, 
or 88 million pounds, compared with 47 million in 1956. Shipments 
to the Soviet Union and other bloc countries in Eastern Europe 
amounted to 50 million pounds in 1957, compared with 35 million 
the previous year. 

Greece.—Greek exports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1957, total- 
ing 149 million pounds, were at a record high, up 39 percent from 1956. 

est Germany, which purchased 51 million pounes in 1957, was easily 
the most imnortant market. Exports to the United States, at 29.5 
million pounds, were at an alltime high, France, Italy, Austria, and 
Belgium all were large purchasers of Greek leaf. Shipments to the 
Soviet Union and the bloc countries totaled 14 million pounds in 1957. 

. India.—Tobacco exports from India declined to about 85 million 
pounds in 1957 from 93 million the previous year. As usual, British 
Commonwealth countries took well over one-half of the exports, but 
there was substantial movement to the Soviet Union, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and several other markets in Western Europe. India is the 
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free world’s third largest exporter of Flue-cured tobacco which makes 
up about 85 percent of the country’s total tobacco exports. 

Brazil.—Exports declined to 62 million pounds in 1957, from 67 
million the previous year. Brazilian tobacco exports consisted mainly 
of dark and cigar leaf for use in cigars and dark cigarettes. Western 
European countries provide the largest market. Spain was the 
leading purchaser in 1957, with the Netherlands, West Germany, 
France, Algeria, Denmark, and Belgium-Luxembourg also taking 
sustantial quantities. 

Cuba.—Exports of unmanufactured tobacco, at nearly 56 million 
puns in 1957, were 18 percent larger than those for 1956. United 

tates takings of Cuban tobacco last year, at 31.7 million pounds, 
represented 57 percent of the total. Spain ranked second as a market 
for Cuban leaf in 1957. Other important purchasers included the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Canary Islands, and Uruguay. 

Canada.—Exports of Canadian leaf tobacco, almost entirely Flue- 

cured, in 1957 totaled a little more than 37 million pounds. The 
United Kingdom, as usual, was the major market for Canadian leaf 
last year, taking 72 percent of the total. West Germany and the 
Netherlands were important outlets in 1957, taking 2.7 million and 
1.3 million pounds, respectively. Both of these countries increased 
their purchases of Canadian leaf last year. 
_ Yugoslavia.—Exports declined to 35 million pounds in 1957 from 
the record high ot 44 million in 1956. Yugoslavia’s exports consist 
largely of Oriental and semi-Oriental tobaccos. Major markets in 
1957 included France, the United States, the Soviet Union, Egypt, 
and Poland. 

Italy—Italian exports of leaf tobacco in 1957 totaled about 24 
million pounds, slightly less than in 1956. Major markets for Italian 
leaf in 1957 included West Germany, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and France, Italy exported Flue-cured, Burley, 
Fire-cured, and Oriental leaf last year. West Germany was the prin- 
cipal market for burley, and the United States the largest outlet for 
Oriental. 

Philippine Republic.—Philippine exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
in 1957 were slightly smaller than those of 1956, 21 million pounds 
compared with 23 million. Spain was the principal market for leaf. 
tobacco last year, taking 12 million pounds, The U.S. purchases, 
mostly scrap filler for cigars, totaled nearly 6 million pounds. | 
Principal importing countries 

. United Kingdom.—In 1957 the United Kingdom retained its position’ 
as the world’s largest tobacco importer. Its purchases totaled 319 
million pounds, mainly Flue-cured tobacco for cigarette manufacture. 
The United States was the principal source, supplying 168 million 

ounds of nearly 53 percent of. the total. Imports from the Rhodesian: 
ederation and India dropped in 1957, but purchases from Canada. 
increased. i 

West Germany.—Duty-paid imports of unmanufactured tobacco’ 
into West Germany rose from 155 million pounds in 1956 to nearly 
169 million in 1957. Imports from the United States. at 64 million 

unds were up 5 percent from 1956. Imports of Oriental leaf from: 

reece and Turkey combined rose 11 percent from 1956. Purchases’ 
of tobaeco from the Rhodesian Federation and Canada, primarily 
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Flue-cured, totaling 5.0 million pounds, also were larger than in the 
previous year. Imports from Italy at 5.1 million pounds also increased, 

United States — Imports for consumption of unmanufactured tobacco 
into the United States in 1957 at-126 million peunds were at a record 
high. Purehases consisted chiefly of Oriental leaf from Turkey and 
Greece and cigar filler and scrap from Cuba and the Philippines. 
Imports are accounting for a steadily increasing percentage of total 
U.S. usings of leaf tobacco. 

Netherlands.—Dutch gross imports (direct imports plus withdrawals 
from bond) of unmanufactured tobacco rose slightly in 1957 to 72 
million pounds from 71 million in 1956. Imports from the United 
States decreased from 26 million to 25 million pounds, Larger 
quantities were taken from Indonesia, Brazil, the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion, and Cuba in 1957 than in 1956. Purchases from Greece and 


‘Turkey were smaller in 1957 than in the previous year. 


France.—Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into France in 1957, 
at 67 million pounds, were 12 percent less than those for 1956. Im- 
ports from the United States, however, at nearly 9 million pounds 
were up 38 percent from the 1956 purchases. The decline in total 
French imports last year was due principally to a drop in purchases 
from Algeria, which had sharply reduced supplies available from the 
1956 crop. Greece was the most important source of tobacco imports 
in 1957, furnishing 11.5 million pounds. 

Belgium-Lurembourg.—Imports totaled 56 million pounds in 1957, 
up from 50 million in 1956. Increases occurred for the Rhodesian 
Federation, India, Brazil, Italy, and the Dominican Republic. 
Countries having a smaller tobacco market in Belgium-Luxembourg 
in 1957 included Turkey, Indonesia, and the United States. Belgian 
manufacturers state that severe retail price fixing by the Government 
for tobacco products forces them to use tobaccos that are low in price. 
Consequently, they are buying more and more leaf in such countries 
as Italy and Rhodesia, and are reducing purchases in the United States. 

Australea.— Australian imports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1957 
amounted to 45 million pounds, up from 37 million in 1956. The 
United States continued as the major source of supply furnishing 34 
million pounds, or about 75 percent of total imports. The Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with 9 million pounds ranked second 
and Canada with nearly 2 million pounds, third. Mozambique, which 
supplied no tobacco to the Australian market in 1956, furnished nearly 
one-half million pounds last year. 

Spain.—Spanish imports of unmanufactured tobacco from the 
United States rose from 5.3 million pounds in 1956 to 6.9 million in 
1957, although total leaf imports declined from 45.6 million to 43.3 
million, pounds. Imports from Brazil showed the largest increase, 
rising from 4.4 million pounds in 1956 to 15.6 million last year. Pur- 
chases from the Philippines and Cuba were considerably smaller than 
in 1956. 

Austria.— Austrian tobacco imports dropped from 31 million pounds 
in 1956 to 28 million in 1957. Imports from the United States were 
only 5.2 million pounds in 1957, compared with 11.5 million in 1956. 
Purchases from Greece, India, Indonesia, and the Dominican Republic 
also declined. Larger imports were made from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Brazil. 
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Switzerland.—Swiss imports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1957 
totaled nearly 27 million pounds, practically the same as in 1956. 
The United States furnished 12 million pounds, or 45 percent of the 
total. Other major suppliers of tobacco to the Swiss market in 1957 
included the following countries: For cigarette leaf, Turkey, Greece, 
and Italy; for cigar leaf, Brazil, Dominican Republic, Indonesia, and 
Cuba; and for pipe tobacco, Brazil, Paraguay, Indonesia, Rhodesian 
Federation, India. 

Egypt.—Egypt’s imports (withdrawals from bond) of leaf tobacco 
rose slightly in 1957, amounting to 26 million pounds. Imports from 
the United States increased from 8 to nearly 9 million pounds, reflect- 
ing the growing popularity of cigarettes containing U.S. tobaccos. 
Other major sources of Egypt’s tobacco imports last year were Turkey, 
Greece, India, and Communist China. 

Denmark.—-Danish imports for consumption of tobacco declined 
slightly in 1957. The total of 25 million pounds compared with more 
than 26 million in 1956. The United States remained the major source 
in 1957, supplying 13 million pounds, or more than one-half of the 
total. Other principal sources of Denmark’s tobacco imports last year 
included Brazil, Indonesia, and the Rhodesian Federation. 

Sweden.—Swedish imports of unmanufactured tobacco rose from 19 
million pounds in 1956 to 23 million in 1957, with most of the increase 
supplied by the United States. Imports from Italy and Greece were 
larger last year than in 1956. 

Imports for the countries reported in the accompanying table are 
consistently smaller than exports for a number of reasons: (1) Some 
tobacco may appear twice in world exports, i.e., as exports from the 
country of growth and as reexports from the country of original desti- 
nation; (2) free-world exports to Soviet bloc countries do not appear 
as imports into the bloc since import trade figures for these countries 
are not available; (3) a number of countries whose imports materially 
exceed their exports are not included in the table. 
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COMPETITION FOR MARKETS 


The export market for leaf tobacco is a very important portion of 
the total world market. Nearly 1,500 million pounds, more than 
one-sixth of the total world production, moves in international trade. 
This is about equal to the combined production of Flue-cured and 
burley leaf in the United States. 

Practically every country of the world imports some leaf tobacco. 
Some important markets such as the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, the Scandinavian countries and Ireland produce practically no 
tobacco and import all of their leaf requirements. Many other 
countries, including West Germany, France, Australia, Austria, New 
Zealand, and Switzerland import a large proportion of their tobacco 
needs. A considerable group of countries, including the United 
States, India, Italy, and Japan import leaf for blending purposes and 
at the same time export leaf to other countries. 

Total world tobacco consumption is increasing at a much faster 
rate than consumption within the United States. The potential 
importance of United States leaf exports increases likewise as com- 
pared to the domestic market. 

The export demand is mostly leaf for cigarettes. Cigarettes are 
fast growing in importance as @ consumer product. Cigarette con- 
sumption in the free world has more than doubled since prewar and 
now accounts for 70 percent of the tobacco products consumed. 

This development is particularly important to countries producing 
quality cigarette leaf such as the United States. Production of leaf 
a desirable characteristics for cigarette manufacture has not 

een possible in many important consuming countries. This is 
especially true in Western Europe which takes approximately 75 
percent of world leaf imports. 

The export demand for leaf trends toward cigarette types as con- 
sumer preference changes. Light cigarette leaf, Flue-cured, Light 
Air-cured, and oriental, now make up three-fourths of the free world 
export trade. Prior to the First World War, Dark and Cigar leaf 
made up 75 percent of world trade. 


FACTORS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The problems of international trade in leaf tobacco are firmly 
linked with the problems of the governments of the important market 
countries. The United Kingdom imports more than one-fourth of 
total world exports. West Germany, the United States, and the 
Netherlands follow in that order, with these four combined taking over 
50 percent of total world exports. France, Belgium, Australia, Spain, 
Austria, Switzerland, Egypt, Denmark, and Sweden are other impor- 
tant importers. 

And leaf tobacco exporting countries have their success linked as 
much with the solution of the problems of importing countries as with 
the ability to grow tobacco. 
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Competitive producers of Flue-cured leaf include the United States 
with nearly one-half of the world crop and 60 percent of the world 
export of this kind of leaf. Increasingly important producers are the 
British Commonwealth countries of Rhodesia, Canada, and India 
where combined Flue-eured production reached 450 million pounds by 
1956, up 65 percent from the 1947-51 average. 

New surplus producers of Flue-cured are Italy, Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Pakistan, and Argentina. All are actively pushing 
onpont sales of their low-grade, inexpensive leaf. 

here has been considerable increased interest in burley production 
outside the United States. Oriental tobacco producers, too, are in- 
creasing leaf production substantially, seeking a larger export market. 

The volume of international trade is determined by the buyers’ 
need and not the seller’s stock. In 1958 more than 1 billion pounds of 
leaf were imported by countries that produce less than they consume. 
About one-third of this total was imported by the United Kingdom, a 
member of the sterling bloc and a market for quality leaf. All 
members of the sterling bloc together took nearly one-third of total 
world imports. European countries took nearly three-fourths of 
world imports. 

World leaf buyers, from a supply standpoint, face a favorable 
situation. There is more leaf available for export in the combined 
world producing areas than buyers need, so buyers may better pick 
for quality. ith ample usable tobacco available, buyers who are 
willing to compromise on quality may buy at a cheaper price in those 
countries where tobacco is not protected by guaranteed price support. 
Lower prices in the marketplace, coupled with surplus stocks, often 
lead to distress selling by some producer countries, which serves to 
further depress the world market. 

The elements of competition that apply to international trade in 
leaf tobacco are simple but are often misunderstood. A seller nat- 
urally thinks that he has all the problems but the buyer has some 
too. If the buyer really wants a commodity, he must first consider 
the quantity available. If there is a scarcity then the buyer can 
hardly be very choosy about other considerations. 

And the commodity must be paid for. The availability of foreign 
currency with which to buy foreign commodities in international trade 
is determined by the balance-of-payments position of the importing 
country. The buyer must then determine how much he can pay, 
based on his judgment of the reaction of ultimate consumers. 

Quality is the final determining element. Although all markets 
like good quality leaf, quality is more important in some markets than 
in others. Where internal competition in sales is not a factor (as in 
the case of monopoly countries) quality is less important but in most 
countries the quality of the leaf is an important factor. 

In most foreign markets, U.S. cigarette leaf, particularly the better 
grades, has been priced on a competitive basis until recently. Prices 
of the better grades of Canadian and Rhodesian leaf have tended to 
rise along with those of U.S. leaf. However, traditionally, a large 
part of our exports has consisted of the lower grades. In recert 
years, other producing countries have been offering these lower grades 
at prices well below U.S. prices. Consequently, we have lost a 
substantial part of our foreign markets in the lower grades to other 
producing areas. 
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- In addition to these natural economic factors, international trade 
must face political problems. In foreign trade, economics cannot be 
divorced from politics. Government influence on the direction and 
volume of international trade in tobacco is often merely an extension 
of the natural factors of competition. For example, a shortage of 
foreign currency may develop. The buying government may, as a 
result, put restrictions of one sort or another on expenditures for 
tobacco. 

Often, however, governmental policy is completely arbitrary, and is 
aimed at directing trade toward particular countries regardless of 
normal commercial considerations. Such action on the part of 
tobacco-exporting countries is for the purpose of gaining guaranteed 
markets for leaf. Rhodesia, for example, has put extreme pressure on 
the United Kingdom to obtain a guarantee of purchase. This 
guaranteed purchase arrangement, which presently covers a 3-year 
period, and prices of competing U.S. leaf, have been an effective 
profit guarantee to the Rhodesian grower. As a result, Rhodesian 
flue-cured production has increased fivefold since prewar. 

Many U.S. competitors are increasingly favored by restrictions 
imposed by foreign governments to keep imports from the United 
States as low as possible. Restrictions include bilateral trading 
arrangements of various sorts, preferential tariffs, monopoly practices, 
licensing and exchange controls, and import quotas. Bilateral ar- 
rangements are becoming of greater importance as a method of moving 
tobacco abroad from such countries as Greece, Turkey, the Rhodesian 
Federation, Yugoslavia, and India. 

Quality 

The quality of leaf tobacco may be defined as a summation of those 
characteristics which adapt the leaf for its intended use. These 
characteristics include color, texture, body, strength, flavor and aroma, 
rate of burn, and manufacturing qualities. 

The strength, or satisfying ability, of a tobacco is mostly determined 
by its nicotine content. Manufacturers go to great lengths to main- 
tain a constant nicotine level for a brand of cigarettes. After several 
crops of a higher than normal or lower than normal level of nicotine, 
buyer demand in the opposite direction is readily apparent. 

The nicotine content of cured leaf is higher in the top leaves of the 

lant. It also varies from one crop to another as the weather varies, 
bain lower during years of high rainfall. Other important factors 
which affect nicotine content of leaf include soils and fertilization. 
U.S. leaf has a satisfactory nicotine level. 

Flavor and aroma are important but elusive factors of quality. 
Historically, U.S. leaf has ranked well above most foreign-grown leaf 
in flavor and aroma. Sugar content has a large influence. With a low 
sugar content, the smoke tends to be harsh, while the flavor is insipid 
when the sugar content is high. 

Rate of burn can be quite important. Some tobaccos burn too fast; 
others burn with difficulty. Fast burning tobaecos tend to be hot and 
also wasteful. U.S. leaf burns at a satisfactory rate. Some foreign 
areas cannot grow tobacco successfully because of the poor burning 

uality. 

q Color is @ quality characteristic in some markets. Factors affecting , 
color include varieties, weather conditions, soils, ripeness, and methods 
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of curing. Most tobacco-producing countries can produce leaf of 
satisfactory color. 

Manufacturing quality refers to the ability of leaf to cut well with- 
out shattering, to yield high with little waste, to its moisture and 
flavoring absorbing properties, and to its filling ability. 

The inherent ability of the soil and climate of the United States to 
grow superior quality tobacco has given U.S. leaf a considerable 
advantage in the export markets for many years. This general 
superiority in quality is the factor which has kept U.S. leaf in the 
international market. Without such superiority the United States 
would lose all international markets, owever, our competitors are 
making strenuous efforts to improve their leaf with a considerable degree 
of success. Seeds from the United States have been used in foreign 
producing areas along with the latest in scientific practices. At 

resent, Canadian leaf most aay approaches U.S. leaf in quality 
but Rhodesia, along with many other foreign countries, is producing 
leaf that is being accepted as a substitute for U.S. leaf. 

Quality is a term known, and frequently used, by all involved in 
the tobacco business. Everyone feels that he knows what is meant 
when the word is used, yet no other factor causes so much confusion 
and misunderstanding within the industry. 

Many misunderstandings are created among growers by the different 
quality demands of foreign buyers as compared to those of domestic 
buyers. Foreign manufacturers usually require a stronger leaf from 
the United States in order to blend with low-strength foreign-grown 
leaf. Much of the exported leaf goes to make the English-type 
cigarette, a firm cigarette requiring peculiar manufacturing qualities 
including a low moisture-absorbing ability. 

Other misunderstandings arise because manufacturing requirements 
change from year to year. This comes about because of the introduc- 
tion of new products and changes in the rate of sales of different brands 
of old products. These changes in the requirements, together with 
changes in the composition of the crop, lead to changes in the prices for 
different kinds of leaf tobacco. These changes in prices tend to con- 
fuse growers as to what manufacturers really want. 

Chemical changes from crop to crop affecting strength, flavor, and 
aroma are responsible for some of the variations in buying emphasis. 
Also, changes in consumer-buying patterns sometimes foc | for feat of 
different chemical characteristics. 

Mixed tobacco, which is caused primarily by poor sorting at the 
farm, is not wanted by foreign manufacturers. hen they receive 
mixed leaf from the United States, it is very difficult for them to 
maintain the quality of their manufactured products because they 
count on our leaf to improve their blends. Leaf tobacco from other 
foreign countries, such as Rhodesia and Canada, is properly sorted 
and prepared at the farm for market and, therefore, enters inter- 
national trade in much better condition than does U.S. leaf. A strik- 
ing contrast between U.S. leaf and that of other producing areas can 
be seen in almost any European factory. U.S. tobacco growers must 
realize this problem and correct it. 

Foreign manufacturers repeatedly called the attention of the sub- 
committee to the deterioration in the quality of U.S. Flue-cured leaf. 
There were universal complaints of the poor cell structure and the 
lack of aroma in the leaf of recent years. These manufacturers pointed 
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out that these deficiencies in quality, together with improper sorting 
of leaf on the farm, were rendering it increasingly difficult for them to 
obtain their requirements of U.S. leaf. 

Apparently, several important factors have contributed to this de- 
terioration in Flue-cured quality. Most of these factors appear to be 
related to the efforts of farmers to get the highest possible yields per 
acre. They include (1) use of high-yielding varieties which do not, 
under most farm conditions, produce leaf with satisfactory flavor and 
aroma; (2) use of too much or the wrong kinds of fertilizers or both; 
(3) spacing plants too close or topping too high or both; (4) excessive 
irrigation; (5) use of maleic hydrazide for sucker control, the use of 
unapproved insecticides and the excessive use of approved insecticides; 
(6) too much dependence on disease-resistant varieties and soil fumi- 
gants to combat disease situations and abandonment of crop rota- 
tions; and (7) harvesting immature tobacco. 

The use by a tobacco grower of any one single practice enumerated 
above obviously causes some lowering of the quality of leaf produced 
on his farm. Unfortunately, too many growers have used many and 
some even all of these undesirable practices which, collectively, have 
had a marked adverse effect on quality. 

Undoubtedly, the present marketing quota program encour 
farmers to get the highest possible yields per acre and it is doubtful if 
this quality problem will S fully and completely solved until more 
incentive is offered for producing tobacco of good quality rather than 
the highest possible poundage per acre. 
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Exports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1957-58 were 473 million pounds 
(equivalent to 529 million, farm-sales weight), 5% percent lower than in 1956-57. 
In the 5 years just prior to 1957-58, tobacco exports were higher in 2 of the years 
but lower in 3. During 1957-58, substantial declines from a year earlier i in U-S. 
tobacco exports to Belgium, Tealy, Finland, Indonesia, Vietnam, and Japan were 
partially offset by moderate increases to Netherlands and Australia and big in- 
creases to Britain and Thailand. German takings held nearly even. 

Sales for foreign currencies (Public Law 480 shipments) accounted for about 7 
percent of total unmanufactured-exports in 1957~58, 11 percent in 1956-57, and ‘ 
14 percent in 1955-56. 
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Flue Cured Accounts for Most 
U. S. Tobacco Exports 
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Tobacco Export Sales 
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THE U.S. TOBACCO EXPORT SITUATION 


SUMMARY 


The United States, despite its historical record as the world’s 
major producer and exporter of tobacco, has been losing its relative 
position in export markets since the close of World War II. Exports: 
of dark tobaccos from the United States have faced increasingly severe 
foreign competition for many years. Exports of the lighter cigarette 
types, Flue-cured and burley, which together account for about 90 
percent of U.S. tobacco export trade, until recently held up well 
although subject to strong competition from lower priced leaf of the 
same or similar types grown in other exporting countries. 

During the period 1947-51, the U.S. share of free-world tobacco 
trade averaged 43 percent. By 1957, our share had declined to 
34 percent. 

Since World War II, there has been a great expansion in production 
of light cigarette tobaccos outside the United States. The rapid 
increase in production of competing tobaccos was encouraged by the 
good price paid for U.S. leaf tobacco. These satisfactory Us. prices 
and the restricted U.S. production stabilized to a considerable degree 
the world tobacco market for all producers. Foreign producers, 
hoping to share in the profitable sales, increased production. 

Export sales of competing producers were also aided and sales of 
U.S. tobacco exporters restricted by the rapid exhaustion of gold and 
dollar reserves in principal markets after World War II. 

The price of U.S. tobacco offered for export has become especially 
significant since 1956 as excessive supplies of free-world tobaeco have 
become available. With this volume of low-priced competition, our 
exports are expected to show further decline both absolutely and as 
a percentage of world trade. 


INTERNATIONAL TOBACCO TRADE 


Tobacco has been an important commodity in international trade 
since discovery of the plant in the New World by early explorers. It 
was the first staple commodity produced for export to Europe by the 
early Virginia colonists. The United States, favored by natural ad- 
vantages of climate and soil, has remained historically the largest 
tobacco-exporting country, and existing markets for U.S. leaf include 
nearly every country of the world. Cigarette tobaccos produced 
by theAmerican farmer continue to be the standard of quality. 

International tobacco trade exists to fill the need of the countries 
where no leaf tobacco is available domestically, and to meet the 
specific requirements of those that must import particular types for 
blending purposes. 
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U.S. SHARE HIGH IN PREWAR 


The recognized superior quality of U.S. tobaccos, particularly the 

light cigarette types, enabled this country to hold the major portion 
‘of the world’s exports of these types of leaf until very recent years. 
During the period 1934-38, for example, free world exports of Flue- 
‘cured tobacco, the principal kind moving in international trade, av- 
-eraged about 375 million pounds annually. The United States sup- 
plied 325 million pounds of this, or 87 percent of the total. This 
country continued to hold the major portion of world exports of Flue- 
cured during the war years and the years just following the war. A 
similar situation existed for the other light cigarette types—burle 
and Maryland—produced in the United States. For all kinds of leaf, 
including cigarette types and dark and cigar tobaccos, the U.S. share 
of free-world exports just before World War II was about 41 percent. 
_ Tobacco trade was greatly disrupted during the war. The United 
States continued to supply the bulk of the cigarette tobacco that could 
be moved into the markets that were open to trade. This tobacco’ 
moved largely under lend-lease programs. 


EARLY POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


At the close of World War II, foreign stocks of U.S. and other to- 
baccos were virtually exhausted in many countries and in others were 
extremely low. Foreign gold and dollar reserves, however, were rela- 
tively adequate. At the same time, with an accelerating worldwide 
trend towards cigarette consumption, the United States held the 
major supplies of cigarette leaf. The U.S. tobacco trade was in a 
favorable position to move large quantities of leaf abroad to satisfy 
the almost insatiable worldwide demand for tobacco. U.S. exports of 
leaf which totaled 473 million pounds in 1945, rose to 663 million 
pounds in 1946. The latter figure is an alltime high for U.S. tobacco 
exports by volume, with the exception of 1919. The U.S. share in 
total world tobacco trade in 1946 was 55 percent, a very high level. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS ASSIST EXPORTS 


Dollar funds of foreign countries, however, were not inexhaustible. 
Extremely heavy purchases of U.S. tobacco and other commodities in 
1946 and early 1947 sharply reduced gold and dollar reserves abroad. 
Costs of rehabilitation of the war-torn European economies drained 
off whatever funds remained. 

The Marshall plan was conceived in the summer of 1947 as the 
best means of assisting the countries in Western Europe, the largest 
tobacco market area in the world, to resist communism and rebuild 
their economies. 

Tobacco was included as a commodity to be shipped under the 
various foreign assistance programs (ECA-MSA) first enacted in 1948. 
Tobacco shipments were authorized on the basis of aiding in the general 
economic recovery of certain European and Far Eastern countries, 
particularly from the standpoint of morale, production incentives, 
maintenance of government revenues, and the elimination of black- 
marketing operations with attendant waste and illegal leakage of 
searce dollar exchange. Program for tobacco were in effect durin 
the fiscal years 1948-52. Total quantities of U.S. tobacco authorised 
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‘for purchase under these ECA-MSA programs approximated 960 


million pounds, valued at $468 million. 
Under section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 considerable 
quantities of U.S. tobacco were authorized for purchase by a number 


‘of foreign countries. Tobacco authorizations under section 550 


totaled about $38 million, and the quantity moved totaled about 
65 million pounds. 

Other U.S. Government export programs used as a means of 
assisting tobacco exports during the postwar period include: 

(1) Export-Import B credits amounting to about $17 
million. 

(2) Two subsidy programs in effect in fiscal 1948 under which 
about $25.7 million worth of tobacco was mippee abroad with 
one-third of the export price ($8.6 million) paid for by the U.S. 
Government from section 32 funds. 

(3) CCC Export sales: To help dispose of old stocks of dark 
tobaccos, certain grower association stocks were offered, for 
export beginning in April 1956 on a competitive bid basis. 
About 21 million pounds had been sold under this program as 
of June 30, 1958. Practically all of the stocks offered for sale 
have now been liquidated. 

(4) The CCC, to meet foreign competitors’ actions an to 
move tobacco under an export credit sales program in April 1956. 
As of June 30, 1958, about $3 million worth of tobacco had been 
approved on sale under this credit arrangement. 

(5) Also during fiscal 1956, tobacco was made eligible for sale 
as part of triangular trade transactions under section 402 of 
Public Law 665. A total of $2.3 million worth of tobacco was 
exported under this program during fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 


TOBACCO AND PUBLIC LAW 480 


The most recent program undertaken to assist in moving tobacco 
and other surplus farm commodities into foreign markets is Public 


‘Law 480. This law provides for the exportation of tobacco and other 


commodities to friendly foreign countries with payment made in 
foreign currencies. The law states that the vendhests under title I 
of Public Law 480 must be in addition to normal purchases for dollars. 
From the beginning of the Public Law 480 program in 1954 through 
June 30, 1958, about 200 million pounds of tobacco had been author- 
ized for purchase. Agreements have been made with 21 countries to 
take tobacco under the program. Examples of significant develon- 

ments under Public Law 480 include: 
(1) Agreements with Korea and Burma representing new post- 

war markets for U.S. tobacco. 

(2) Arrangements made to ship ‘‘cut’”’ tobacco to such countries 
as Spain and Ecuador which otherwise could not have purchased 


ere. 

(3) Stock rebuilding to more normal levels in the United 
Kingdom and other countries. 

(4) Several countries were enabled to introduce new brands of 
a cigarettes, resulting in increased use of U.S. 
tobacco. 
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(5) The usual marketing requirement under the program has 
been an important factor helping to increase dollar sales in recent 
years. 

In many of the countries that have purchased tobacco under Public 
Law 480, the Department of Agriculture, and the U.S. tobacco trade 
have developed projects in cooperation with foreign tobacco trade 
groups which are designed to help increase consumption of U.S. 
tobacco. These are achieving some success in raising the consumption 
level of U. S. tobacco doreed The situation in Japan, where use of 
US. tobacco is steadily rising, is a good example of this promotional 
activity. 

In spite of these programs of Government aid to tobacco growers 
and exporters, the fact remains that we have not maintained our share 
in the world tobacco market. U.S. tobacco exports on an absolute 
basis, are above the 1935-39 level (421 million pounds). But most of 
the increase in world trade in tobacco since 1950 has been provided 
by our competitors. 


U.S. SHARE IN WORLD TRADE DROPS SHARPLY FROM 1947-51 


During the period 1947-51, U.S. exports averaged 486 million 
pounds annually. The rest of the free world during that period 


_exported an average of 651 million pounds. Our share in free world 


tobacco export trade during that period was 43 percent—even higher 
than our share during the immediate prewar years. In 1957, U.S. 
tobacco exports totaled 501 million pounds; the rest of the free world 
supplied 958 million pounds. Our share was only 34 percent. (The 
comparable figure for 1935-39, as mentioned earlier, was 41 percent.) 
A further doefine appears inevitable under present circumstances. 

What has brought about such a deterioration in the U.S. share in 
world tobacco trade? 

TRADE BARRIERS 


During the postwar period of growing balance-of-payments dif- 


‘ficulties, new barriers were erected by foreign countries to U.S. 


tobacco exports and existing ones strengthened. These barriers take 
various forms. They include preferential import duties, bilateral 


_trade agreements and mixing regulations which limit the ability of 
U.S. tobaccos to compete in important foreign markets. Tariff 


preferences, such as those in the United Kingdom on British Common- 
wealth tobaccos, in Australia for Rhodesian tobaccos and in Portugal 


.on leaf grown in Portuguese Overseas Territories, encourage imports 


from those areas enjoying the preferences. 
Many countries have bilateral trade agreements covering imports 
of specified amounts or value of tobacco from certain countries 


- (usually in exchange for exports of manufactured goods). With the 
exception of that imported by the United States, nearly all of the 


tobacco exported by Turkey and Greece moves under bilateral trade 
arrangements with tobacco-importing countries. Over 80 percent of 
exports from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland moves under 
bilateral agreements, mainly to the United Kingdom, Australia, and 


_France. These tend to exclude U.S. leaf from. this portion of the 


market regardless of quality or price. 
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Australia has a mixing regulation which discourages imports by 
reducing the import duty to a manufacturer who uses more than the 
specified minimum percentage of domestic leaf in tobacco products. 

he German Federal Republic has a lower excise tax, especially on 

ipe tobacco, favoring the use of high percentages of domestic tobacco. 

he Republic of the Philippines has a law which prohibits the im- 
portation of unmanufactured tobacco, unless the Government certi- 
fies that domestic supplies are inadequate. This is done on the basis 
of the absolute quantity of domestic leaf available without regard to 
quality, price, or consumer demand. In other countries through var- 
ious devices, such as exchange allocations, licensing arrangements, 
tobacco monopolies, etc., imports of tobacco are shifted awiy from 
dollar areas to areas with which there is a policy of encouraging trade. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION ABROAD 


During the postwar period, especially since 1951, foreign production 
of tobacco that competes with U.S. growths in world markets has in- 
creased tremendously. During the same period U.S. production of 
tobacco, under provisions of existing legislation, has been curtailed. 
Also, the favorable level of tobacco prices in the United States has 
contributed to increasing foreign tobacco production for export with 
consequent greater competition for our leaf 

Flue-cured is the principal kind of tobacco produced in the United 
States. It accounts for 80 to 85 percent of U.S. tobacco exports. It 
is also the principal kind entering world trade from other countries. 
In 1935-39, the U.S. produced 864 million pounds of Flue-cured, and 
accounted for 78 percent of free-world production. For 1947-51, U.S. 
production averaged 1,246 million pounds representing 71 percent of 
the total free-world crop. In 1957, the U.S. Blee-oted) crop amounted 


to only 975 million pounds, 49 percent of free-world production. In 
contrast, foreign free-world production which averaged only 243 mil- 
lion pounds in 1935-39, rose to an average of 516 million in 
1947-51, and further to 1,025 million in 1957. U.S. production in 
1957 was 13 percent above the average for 1935-39; for the rest of the 
free world the increase from 1935-39 to 1957 was 320 percent. 
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U. S. Export Prices for Flue-Cured 
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For individual countries the picture is particularly striking. In 
Rhodesia-N yasaland, the principal competitor of the United States in 
Flue-cured export trade, production of this kind of tobacco averaged 
only 28 million pounds in 1935-39, but rose to an average of 91 million 
pounds in 1947-51, and to 178 million in 1956. Other competitors 
such as Canada and India have shown tremendous increases in produc- 
tion over the past two decades, 

Oriental tobacco which is substituted for U.S. tobacco in many 
foreign brands of cigarettes is not grown on a significant scale in the 
United States. Countries producing this type of leaf, such as Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia have greatly increased production since the 
end of World War II. Turkey’s production rose from 128 million 
pounds in 1935-39, to 194 million in 1947-51, and to 258 million in 
1957. Greece’s production nearly doubled between 1935-39 and 1957. 

Production of burley in the free world outside the United States 
increased from an average of 24 million pounds in 1935-39 to 102 
million in 1957. 

These rapid increases in foreign production of cigarette tobaccos re- 
sulted from a number of factors, including: . 

(1) Insufficient earnings or holdings of gold and dollar reserves 
by tobacco-importing countries. 

(2) A trend toward internal self-sufficiency in tobacco-produc- 
ing areas. 

(3) The suitability of tobacco exports as a means of buying 
industrial goods from tobacco-importing countries. 

(4) The relatively favorable price levels for U.S. leaf, which 
tended to act as an “umbrella” for prices of similar tobaccos 
produced elsewhere. 

PRICES 


There is one area, particularly, in which the United States has made 
very little progress in meeting the tobacco-export problem. There 
have been increasing complaints, especially from tobacco importers 
and manufacturers in Western Europe, that prices for U.S. leaf 
tobacco are much too high when compared with prices for similar 
tobaccos produced by our competitors. 

While this is a standard complaint by buyer, to seller, there are 


recognizable signs of some justification. The consumer in many of 


these countries is resisting the higher prices of tobacco products. 

There is no world market price for tobacco, such as those for cotton 
and wheat, based on uniformly recognized grades and qualitiés. 
Further complicating any analysis of the effect of price differences on 
exports is the tremendous range of grade prices both here and abroad. 

Generally, the U.S. tobacco grower has competed “‘pricewise”’ with 
the better qualities of cigarette tobaccos produced abroad; in medium- 
and low-quality leaf, he has been unable to compete with similar 
foreign grades. This a in prices for the low and medium 
— has increased during the past several years, due in part to 
arger demands from U.S. domestic manufacturers for use of these 
grades in filter-tip cigarettes. 

For markets where “price” of tobaccos used is of paramount im- 
portance to manufacturers, this upward trend in U.S. price levels has 
made the purchase of foreign growths more and more attractive. 
Foreign leaf is being substituted for U.S. tobacco in increasing quan- 
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tities in such markets as Belgium, Portugal, West Germany, Nether- 
lands, and Norway. 

Average export prices, by types of tobacco, for the different produc- 
ing countries of the world vary greatly. For Flue-cured, average U.S. 
export prices rose from 53.5 cents per pound in 1950 to 72.9 cents in 
1957, a rise of 36 percent. For Rhodesian Flue-cured the rise for the 
same period was only 10 percent; for Canada, 20 percent; for India 
the rise from 1951 to 1957 was 22 percent. The latter three countries 
are the major competitors with the United States in world Flue-cured 
exports. In 1950, the average U.S. Flue-cured export price was ac- 
tually lower, in terms of U.S. cents, than the Rhodesian export price. 
It was 7 percent higher than the Canadian price. In 1957, the aver- 
age U.S. export price was 21 percent higher than the Rhodesian, and 
22 percent higher than the Canadian. In other words, the differential 
in export prices, between U.S. Flue-cured and foreign Flue-cured, 
widened considerably during the 1950-57 period. : 

A worse picture exists for burley, the second most important ciga- 
rette type exported from the United States, because of the great demand 
for export grades by U.S. cigarette manufacturers. 

Recent sharp price increases for U.S. burley have caused foreign 
manufacturers to curtail plans for its expanded use, and are encourag- 
ing production in such areas as Canada, Japan, Italy, Spain, Cuba, 
and Nyasaland, among others. Between 1951 and 1957, average 
U.S. export prices for burley rose from 46.9 cents per pound to 76.3 
cents, an increase of 63 percent; for Canada, the increase during the 
same period was 10 percent; for Italy, 16 percent. Nyasaland ex- 
ported burley in 1957 at the equivalent of 53.8 U.S. cents; and Japan, 
at 29.7 U.S. cents per pound. 

Export prices for dark tobaccos show a similar picture. The 
average U.S. export price for Kentucky-Tennessee Fire-cured types 
was 48.6 cents in 1957, compared with 31.0 cents for Nyasaland’s 
Fire-cured exports, and with 26.7 cents for Italy’s exports. Export 
prices of U.S. Dark Air-cured types were more than double the export 

Saen, for similar growths produced in Colombia and the Dominican 
epublic. 

The preponderance of cheaper tobaccos available in Posies 
growing countries together with the limited crop of U.S. leaf wi 
continue to prejudice our ability to compete in world markets. 

Inevitably, we face extreme difficulties in maintaining our export 
ae at present levels, despite increasing world demand for tobacco 
products. 
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Production, stocks, supply,.total disappearance, exports, domestic, average price to’ 


growers, and percen exports represents of total disappearance for tobacco produced 
an the United States and Puerto Rico, by crop years; averages, 1934-38 and 1947-51; 
annual, 1952-57 


[Farm sales, weight basis] 
Disappearance ! Average | Percent 
Produc- price per | exvorts of 
Crop year tion Stocks | Supply pound to | total dis- 
Total Exports | Domes- | growers | appear- 


tic 2 ance 


Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Cents per 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds see. pound Percent 
20. 5 


Average, 1934-38..... 1, 322 2, 247 3, 569 1, 357 467 34 
Average, 1947-51... 2,110 3, 073 5, 183 1, 987 519 1, 468 47.8 26 
TEE. <ncenspbidhanwane 2, 290 3, 445 5. 735 2, 033 498 1, 585 49. 6 24 
i Oe 2, 093 3, 652 5, 745 2, 028 515 1, 513 51.9 25 
MEOGL . --nachdidisoon= 2, 277 3, 717 994 1, 958 516 1, 442 50.8 26 
a 2, 223 4, 036 6, 259 2, 037 648 1,439 52.8 31 
© 2, 199 4,172 6, 371 1,957 557 1,400 53.5 28 
. 1, 693 4,414 6, 107 1, 943 528 1,415 55.9 27 


1 Crop year basis for all types, excent Flue-cured and Cigar-wrapper, is the 12 months beginning Oct. 1; 
for Flue-cured and Cigar-wrapper, July 1. 


2 Domestic disappearance is total disappearance minus exports. 


United States: Exports of unmanufactured tobacco by types, calendar years; averages, . 


1985-89 and 1947-61; annual, 1954-57 


[Export weight] 
[In millions of pounds] 
Type Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 ! 1957 ! 
1935-39 | 1947-51 

312.9 388. 1 374.8 456. 5 420.4 417.7 

10.6 32.9 29.6 31.3 29. 2 20.5 

Kentucky-Tennessee Fire-cured_-_-_....... 9.0 24.6 20.9 21.4 24.2 22.0 

Virginia 9.0 6.0 4.0 44 44 5.3 

5.4 7.3 8.7 8.4 12.1 13.5 

1.7 2.1 1.8 13 1.6 

One Sucker. .0 3.1 -9 17 2.4 2.6 

89 4.7 45 5.3 46 45 
Cigar leaf: 

Wrapper........- 3.4 41 3.9 45 

Trimmings, stems and scrap-_............- 19.6 8.1 2.7 3.3 3.9 47 

Total. 420.8 486. 4 453. 6 540. 2 510.4 501.0 


1 
Sun-eured. 
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United States: Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 


years; averages 19. 


major calendar 


by 
39 and 1947-61, annual, 1954-5 


(Export weight] 
[In millions of pounds) 
Country of destination Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 ! 1957! 
1935-39 | 1947-51 

United Kingdom. 200. 4 177.8 150.0 183.9 156. 4 166. 5 
France 20. 6 9.0 12.6 7.9 6.4 7.5 
Netherlands_-. 17.8 33.4 38.1 31.0 33.0 31.7 
Spain. 2.8 1.5 3.2 4.8 4.3 2.8 
7.1 17.6 14.1 12.8 8.8 9.8 
Belgium and Luxembourg-.-............... 12.5 22.9 12.5 25.0 21.8 17.3 
Denmark 4.9 11.1 9.6 12.3 12.5 13.3 
Norway -. 5.6 7.9 7.6 7.8 8&5 7.4 
Portugal E 4.8 8.7 7.4 6.9 7.9 5.8 
Switzerland 4.3 12.8 11.7 10.8 13.8 14.2 
West Germany- 210.6 49.2 43.3 59.0 69.9 68.9 
Sweden 8.4 12.4 9.6 11.3 14.4 14.8 
Japan ike 5.3 4 6.7 17.5 5.8 3.6 
Australia. ils 19.9 20.3 28.2 31.6 23.2 38.2 
ndia_. 2.9 7.5 1.3> 2.9 1.7 2.6 
it. 1.3 3.7 5.7 9.5 6.2 7.5 
exico ae 1.5 5.9 2.9 3.5 3.2 
Philippines. 1.4 7.6 19.5 21.5 2.3 
3.0 5.8 6.6 7.6 7.1 6.3 
Neo nesia 2.2 6.5 10.3 9.9 17.8 11.5 

China 49.1 14.3 
Others 35.7 54.5 49.7 63.3 85.1 68.0 
Total 420.8 486. 4 453. 6 540. 2 510.4 501.0 

1 Preliminary. 
2 All Germany. 


Free world exports of unmanufactured tobacco: averages, 1935-39 and 1947-61: 


annual, 1954-57 


{Export weight—In millions of pounds] 


Country Average,| Average,| 1954 1955 1956 2 19572 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
421 486 454 540 510 501 
Federation of Rbodesia and Nyasaland -.-. 33 98 132 124 165 139° 
India *___. 44 75 74 99 93 85 
Canada 16 23 32 48 30 37 
Greece 98 53 116 121 107 149 
Turkey___ 76 124 142 132 134 191 
Indonesia 100 16 |} 43 23 25 30 
Dominican Republic 14 35 27 29 30 26 
aeerines, Republic of 37 10 |. 22 16 23 21 
Brazil_.... 71 68 62 60 67 | 62° 
Cuba--- 23 34 42 48 47 55 
All others. 98 115 144 153 170 163 
Total. poe 1, 036 1, 137 1, 290 1, 398 1, 401 1, 459 
Percent, United States 40.6 42.7 35. 2 38.6 36. 4 84.3 


1 Excludes exports of Communist China and countries now in the Soviet bloc. 
Preliminary. 
3 Fiscal year beginning Apr. 1 of year shown. 
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Tobacco, Flue-cured: Free world production by areas and U.S. share; averages, 
1935-89 and 1947-51; annual, 1952-67 


{Farm sales weight] 
{In millions of pounds] 
Country Average, | 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1 1947-51 

864 1,246 | 1,365) 1,272; 1,314] 1,483) 1,423 975 

. Canada aad 55 112 132 132 173 118 149 149° 
27 65 75 lll 130 128 139 132: 
Rhotesia and Nyasaland__-_ 2B 91 112 119 133 133 178 149° 
paqreamarniediiomeeweue 133 248 307 439 512 579 595- 
243 516 626 731 875 891 1,045 1,025- 
Total, free world__.......- 1,107 1,762 1, 991 2,003 | 2,189) 2,374 2, 468 2,000 
U.S. percent of world............ 78 71 69 64 60 63 58 49 


Tobacco, Flue-cured: Free world exports by areas and U.S. share; averages, 1934-38, 


1947-51; annual, 1951-57 


[Export weight] 
[In millions of pounds] 
Country or area ome Average, | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1057 

1 1947-51 

325 388 | 434 375 420 418 
Foreign: 

vanada. 7 20 28 37 27 31 46 29 36 
ndia....- 14 40 70 50 50 60 83 84 72 
Hho esia and 20 72 77 90} 108; 106] 139 114 
s ll 18 22 24 23 23 40 40 
49 143 | 193 | 207| 191] 222] 258] 292 262 
Total, free world 374 531 | 627 | 714] 712 680 
0.8. percent 87 73 61 70} 63] 64| 59 62 
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Tobacco, Flue-cured: Comparative export prices selected countries, 1950-57 


(U.S. cents per pound] 
Federation of 
Year United Rhodesia and | Canada India 
States Nyasaland 

1950_... 53.5 154.5 49.8 

64.5 1 56.5 56.8 29.1 
1943... bnangeamsnnasnstote 66.8 61.3 55.8 33.9 
68. 9 58.3 57.3 30.2 
66. 6 50. 6 58.6 29.0 
72.9 60. 2 59.7 35.6 


1 Southern Rhodesia. 
2 Not available. 


Tobacco, burley: Comparative export prices, selected countries, 1950-57 


(U.S. cents per pound] 
Year United Canada Italy Japan 
States 
55.9 43.0 35. 5 1 


1 Not available. 


2 Approximately 55 percent of exports were in the form of strips at an average price of 66 cents per pound. 


Tobacco, Dark: Comparative export prices, selected countries, 1950-57 


[U.S. cents per pound] 
Kind and exporting country 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 

Fire-cured: 

United States (Virginia type) --...-.....-.-.-.-- 53.0 | 59.0 | 63.7 | 64.6 | 62.5 | 62.4 8) 63.8 

United States (Kentucky-Tennessee) _-_._...-..- 41.0 | 39.7 | 47.8 | 49.0 | 50.7 | 52.6 .9| 48.6 

Nyasaland (Kentucky)!......................... 30.6 | 23.8 | 27.9 | 27.7 | 26.1 | 30.4 | 29.8] 31.0 

() (@) | 24.5] 23.5 | 26.5] 26.7 
Dark Air or Sun-cured: 

United States (Green River). ...-.....-.-------. 44.9 | 27.7 | 46.9 | 30.2 | 35.6 | 43.5 | 347) 38.8 

United States (One Sucker). ................-.-. 55.6 | 46.4 | 76.1 | 65.9 | 39.1 | 23.6] 26.8) 35.9 

34.3 | 32.3 | 32.7 | 34.6 | 29.4 | 34.6] (@) @) 

10.5 | 11.2 | 12.2 | 12.3) 11.7) 11.3 (2) 14,1 

14.8 | 16.3 | 15.7 | 18.7 | 18.1 | 16.9 | 17.2 | 219.0 


1 Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland since 1953. 
? Not available. 
3 For Ist 8 months only. 
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Flue-cured tobacco, types 11-14: Domestic supplies, disappearance, season average 
price, and price-support operations for specified peri 


[Farm sales weight] 
Disappearance ! Average 
Year Production| Stocks Supply price per 
July 1 pound 
Total Domestic | Exports 
Million Million Million Million Million Million 
Average pounds pound. pound. pound. pounds Cents 
1934-38_...... 741 845 1, 586 704 338 366 22.9 
1941-45__..... 902 1, 349 2, 251 992 617 375 38.5 
. . ere rm 1, 352 1, 147 2, 499 1, 212 659 553 48.3 
Btn ntctsendeine 1,317 1, 287 2, 604 1, 054 695 359 41.2 
|, oes 1, 090 1, 550 2, 640 1, 102 720 382 49.6 
1,115 1, 538 2, 653 1, 168 729 439 47.2 
|, a te 1, 257 1, 485 2, 742 1, 185 757 428 54.7 
Wiiiiwesoceuntiine 1, 453 1, 557 3, 010 1, 279 777 502 52.4 
Tiscnccacedaee 1, 365 1, 731 3, 096 1,244 828 416 50.3 
|, SRE 1,272 1, 852 3, 124 1, 209 778 431 52.8 
et: e 1,314 1,915 3, 229 1,173 744 429 52.7 
1, 483 2, 056 3, 539 1, 281 728 553 52.7 
|. eget 1, 423 2, 258 3, 681 1,170 705 465 51.5 
et. ae 975 2, 611 3, 486 1,178 736 442 55.4 
WPA nccccccndtes 1,071 2, 308 3, 379 
Placed under Govern- | Remaining 
Price- ment loan in Govern- 
Parity support ment loan 
price 3 evel stocks on 
Quantity | Percentage; Aug. 31, 
of crop 1958 4 
Million Million 
Cents Cents pounds Percent pounds 
35.7 32.1 66.5 4.9 0 
44.4 40.0 232.3 17.6 0 
48.8 43.9 106. 1 9.7 0 
47.2 42.5 103.5 9.3 0 
56. 3 50.7 142.2 9.8 ,0 
56. 2 50.6 5165.0 12.1 0 
53.2 47.9 151.4 11.9 0 
BingeckchethekhngseraekdombiedenenqsicGe 53.2 47.9 130.3 9.9 27.0 
Bihaccancetebidters<<sapdaldecacenantere 53.7 48.3 298.9 20. 2 234. 2 
54.3 48.9 319.9 22.5 241.2 


1 Year beginn'ng July 1. 
2 Subject to revision. 


3 As of applicable date when support level was computed. 
4 Actual loan stocks on a packed-weight basis average about 11 percent less than these farm sales weight 


figures. 
5 An additional 78,400,000 pounds under option to British manufacturers were pledged for CCC loans, 


but were purchased and shipped by mid-1953 


6 Through mid-September, 78,000,000 pounds, 13 percent of deliveries placed under loan. 
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Burley tobacco, type 31: Domestic supplies, disappearance, season average price, and 


price support operations for specified periods 


[Farm sales weight] 
Disappearance ! Average 
Year Production| Stocks, Supply price per 
Oct. 1 pound 
Total Domestic | Exports 
pound pou pou pounds pow 
701 988 314 302 12 22.2 
730 1, 178 437 424 13 40.0 
853 1, 467 526 476 50 39.7 
941 1, 426 524 496 28 48.5 
902 1, 505 531 489 42 46 0 
974 1, 535 535 44 41 45.2 
1, 000 1, 499 418 488 30 49.0 
981 1, 599 538 506 32 51.2 
1, 061 1,711 548 519 29 50.3 
1, 163 1, 727 * §20 494 35 52 5 
1, 198 1, 866 519 486 33 49.8 
1, 347 1,817 516 482 34 58.6 
1, 301 1, 807 508 480 28 63. 6 
1, 299 1, 787 2510 2 485 28 60.3 
Placed under Govern- | Remaining 
Price- ment loan in Govern- 
Parity support ment loan 
price 3 level stocks on 
Quantity | Percentage| Aug. 31, 
1958 
Million Million 
Cents pounds Percent pounds 
33 6 147.8 24 1 0 
403 37.7 7.8 0 
42.4 96 7 16 0 0 
40 3 39. 1 7.0 0 
45.7 442 8.9 0 
49.8 97.3 15.7 1.7 
49 5 103. 9 16 0 41 
46 6 102. 1 17.9 41.8 
46.4 221.4 33 2 144 8 
46.2 73.1 15 6 68 6 
48.1 60 1.2 30 
51.7 16. 6 3.4 16.4 


! Year be inning Oct. 1. 


2 Estimated. 


Subject to revision. 
4 As of anplicab'e date when suvport level was computed. 


$ Actual loan stocks on a packed-weight basis av 


; includes approx:mately 1734 million pounds of 1951-55 crops in CCC inventories. 


e about 11 percent less than these farm sales weigh t 


Avera 

19) 

1946. 
1947_- 
1948__ 
1949__ 
1950_- 
1952_- 
1953-_ 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957_. 
1958 3. 
1946. 
1947 
1948 
1949_- 
1950_. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. . 
1954. 
1955- 
1956. 
1957. 
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Maryland tobacco, type 32:- Domestic supplies, disappearance, season average price, 
and price-support operations for specified periods 


{Farm sales weight] 
Stocks Disappearance 2 Average 
Year Production| following Supply price 
Jan. 1! per pound 
Total Domestic | Exports 
Million Million Million Million Million Million 
Average pound. pound. pounds pounds pounds pounds Cents 
1 sbeds 27.5 38.4 65.9 26. 5 21.1 5.4 19.7 
1941-45. ...... 29.4 44.1 71.5 29.7 27.1 2.6 48.9 
46. 2 32.4 78.6 34.0 28.3 5.7 44.5 
| Se eT 37.8 44.9 82.7 34.3 27.0 7.3 42.8 
) eee 35.0 46.9 81.9 37.0 27.7 9.3 54. 4 
Sewn 41.2 45.5 86. 7 35. 4 23.0 7.4 48.3 
40.0 53.4 93.4 35. 5 27.1 8.4 48.2 
| SS a: 41.6 59.3 100.9 33.3 26.7 6.6 44.8 
Wee... hh, 40.2 64.9 105. 1 40.3 32.5 7.8 48.8 
40.5 65.4 105. 9 36.4 28.4 8.0 54.5 
| | es TS 43.8 68. 6 112.4 36.1 27.9 8.2 40.3 
2066.........4.5.0k 31.5 77.5 109.0 38.6 25.7 12.9 50, 8 
36.5 69. 7 106.2 34.9 21.4 13.5 51.7 
, 337.0 69. 4 106. 4 434.0 422.5 411.5 351.7 
32. 4 473.0 4105. 4 
Placed under Govern- | Remaining 
Price ment loan in Govern- 
Year Parity support ment loan 
price ¢ level stocks on 
Quantity | Percentage| Aug. 31, 
of crop 19587 
Cents Cents Percent 
cen: 
46.5 41.8 2.6 6.3 0 
52.2 47.0 3.3 9.0 1.5 


1 For aes quota purposes, the ony 


Jan. 1 falling within the marketing year 
2 Year beginning Oct. 1. 


3 Anction sales plus hogshead market receipts. 


- 4 Estimated. 
5 Subject to revision, 


¢ As of applicable date when support level was computed or Oct. 1. 
? -weight basis average abo it 2 percent 


Actual stocks on @ 
figures. 
§ Price supports not in effect. 


ver and total supp! 
ct. 1 through Sept. 


* No spport since mar<xeting om not approved by 34 of growers voting. 


10 Minimum—subject to upwar 


36749—59—_6 


revision if parity price is higher as of Oct. 1. 


_ Maryland tobacco are calculated as of 


less than these farm sales weight 
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Fire-cured tobacco, types 21-23: Domestic supplies, disappearance, season average 
price, and price-support operations for specified periods 


(Farm sales weight] 
Disappearance ? Average 
Year Produc- Stocks, Supply price 
tion Oct. 1 per pound 
Total Domestic | Exports 
nds 8 n n pow pounds 
10.2 2 4 0 69.8 10.2 
66.1 170.7 236.8 81.9 49.6 38.3 22.1 
108.9 105.1 214.0 70.6 36.2 34.4 26.0 
86.4 143.4 229.8 67.2 36.9 30.3 29.5 
73.2 162.€ 235.8 77.9 34.7 43.2 31.9 
72.2 157.9 230.1 65.2 36.5 28.7 29.8 
58.3 164.9 223. 2 76.0 36.7 39.3 31.2 
59.5 147.2 206. 7 59.8 32.2 27.6 40.0 
58.2 146.9 205.1 58.8 29.6 29.2 37.6 
48.9 146.3 195.2 61.2 32.9 28.3 33.8 
62.2 134.0 196.2 59.1 29.9 29.2 37.8 
65.2 137.1 202.3 64.6 31.2 33.4 37.3 
70.6 137.7 2°8.3 62.7 32.4 30.3 36.6 
50.5 145.6 196. 1 365.0 334.0 331.0 36.8 
Placed under Govern- | Remaining 
Price ment loan in Govern- 
Year Parity s”pport ment loan 
price 5 level ¢ stocks on 
Quantity | Percentage; Aug. 31, 
of crop 1958 7 
Million Million 
Cents Cents pounds Percent pou 
17.8 25.2 40.8 37.5 0 
21.5 30. 2 31.3 36.2 0 
22.6 31.8 27.3 37.3 0 
21.5 30.2 18.7 25.9 0 
3 34.3 12.2 20.9 0 
.6 37.4 7.5 12.6 1.9 
34.8 37.1 10.9 18.7 1.5 
34.4 35.0 8.2 16.8 11 
34.8 34.8 6.9 1L.1 4.4 
35.8 34.6 9.7 14.9 7.6 
36, 2 36. 1 20.4 28.9 17.5 
38.8 38.8 14.9 29. 5 14.0 


1 Type 24 included eos early 1950’s when it became practically nonexistent. 


2 Year beginning Oct. 1 

3 Estimated. 

4 Subect to revision. 

§ As of applicable date when support level was comp ited. 


6 Set at 75 percent of bu ley support, but from 1958 on, not to exceed 1957 level unless 90 percent of Fire- 


cur ‘d parities exceeds s '¢1 1 -vel. 


7 Act’al loan stocks on a packed-weight basis average somewhat less than there farm sales we 
; when minimums announced, they were 41.3 cents, 


® Parities ‘or “red types se 


parated; 
21 and 40.7 cents, Kentucky-Tennessee types 22-23. 


ight be 


Avera 
193 
194 
1946... 
1947... 
1948 
1949. 
1950... 
1951__ 
1953__- 
1954. 
1955__- 
1956 
1957... 
1958 
1946__ | 
1947_- 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. | 
1952. _ 
1953__. 
1954. i 
1955... 
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Dark Air-cured and Sun-cured tobacco, types 35—37: Domestic supplies, disappear- 
ance, season average price, and price-support operations for specified perv 


{Farm sales weight] 
Disappearance ! Average 
Year Produc- Stocks, Supply price per 
tion Oct. 1 pound 
Total Domestic | Exports 
Million Million Million Million Million Million 
Average: d. d. d d: d pounds Cents 
1934-38_.....- 35.5 62.8 98.3 39.0 27.0 12.0 9.4 
1941-45. ...... 37.0 64. 4 101.4 39.8 33.9 5.9 20. 6 
| ee eee 49.6 60. 4 110.0 37.3 29.7 7.6 22.5 
| SE A 37.2 72.7 109.9 32.7 26.3 6.4 25. 8 
SR 34.8 77.2 112.0 37.5 22.7 14.8 23.7 
36, 2 74.5 110.7 29.9 23.1 6.8 28.2 
28.6 80.8 109. 4 36. 4 25.6 10.8 24.6 
ee ee 31.7 73.0 104.7 30. 1 21.5 8.6 34.3 
| APS 33.8 74.6 108.4 29.3 22.7 6.6 31.6 
26.6 79.1 105.7 29.9 22.8 | 25.9 
34.1 75.8 109. 9 29. 1 19.0 10.1 34.1 
31.1 80.8 111.9 26.5 20.5 6.0 31.1 
33.9 85.4 119.3 36.5 25.3 11.2 34.1 
| _ Cee 22. 5 82.9 105. 4 228.5 221.0 27.5 35.9 
Parity price ¢ Placed under Govern- | Remaining 
ment loan in Govern- 
Year Price su ment loan 
port level § stocks on 
Types Type Quantity | Percentage| Aug. 31, 
35-36 of crop 1958 ¢ 
{ Million Million 
Cents Cents Cents pounds Percent pounds 
1946. 14.3 19.1 22.4 15.7 31.7 0 
1947 si 17.2 23.1 26.9 14.5 39.0 0 
‘1948 18.1 24.2 28.3 8.9 25.6 0 
1949 17.2 23.1 26.9 4.0 11.0 0 
{1950 27.2 34.2 30.5 4.1 14.3 0 
1951 29. 6 37.5 33.2 7.4 23.3 3.8 
1952 30.5 37.7 33.0 79.9 29.3 5.1 
30. 2 35.6 31.1 7.5 28.2 3.3 
1954 29.4 34.5 30.9 7.3 22.5 5.6 
11955 30. 4 34.1 30.8 6.3 20.0 4.9 
1956. 31.0 33.0 32.1 6.7 19.8 6.0 
1957 33.2 35.5 34.5 3.0 13.3 3.0 
1958. 35.6 37.4 534.5 


1 Year beginning Oct. 1. q 
2 Estimated. 
8 Subject to revision. 
4 As of applicable date when support level was computed. _ 
5 Set at 6634 percent of burley support, but from 1958 on, not to exceed 1957 level unless 90 percent of Dark af a 
Air- and Sun-cured parities exceed such level. 
* actual Joan stocks on a packed-weight basis are less than these farm sales weight figures. 4 
7 an additional 200,000 pounds under option to British manufacturers were pledged for CCC loans but 3 
were purchased and shipped by mid-1953. i 
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INCREASED EXPORTS UNDER BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


Major Competing Exporters 
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GOVERNMENTAL TRADE INTERVENTION 


GOVERNMENT MARKETING 


Government marketing is on the increase in major competing foreign 
producing countries. Overproduction has led to attempts by govern- 
ments of these countries to move excess leaf into export channels by 
any means available. The United States is attempting to solve its 
overproduction problem mainly by the use of rigid controls on 
production. 

Rhodesia has involved the extensive use of long-term Government- 
sponsored guaranteed-purchase agreements covering Rhodesian leaf, 
such as those with the United Kingdom, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. A compensation-type agreement is in effect with France 
to move Rhodesian leaf in exchange for French luxury goods. Com- 
monwealth tariff preference gives Rhodesian leaf an important advan- 
tage in the United Kingdom market. In a further effort to push export 
sales, the Rhodesian Tobacco Association has requested the Govern- 
ment to appoint trade commissioners (marketing specialists) to cover 
foreign — especially Western Europe, with full power to negotiate 

ort sales. 

ndia uses bilateral agreements, aimed at moving surplus low-grade 
leaf abroad. Agreements are in effect with some 20 countries, includ- 
ing a number in the Soviet bloc. In 1955 about 45 percent of India’s 
total tobacco exports moved under these agreements. The country 
also has tobacco export sales representatives abroad with authority to 
make contracts for export sales. 

Greece and Turkey have expanded exports mainly by means of 
government-negotiated deg. arrangements with many oversea 
markets, in exchange for industrial goods. The reported prices 
received for tobacco moving under these agreements often is above its 
true value, because it pays for imported products sold at highly 
inflated prices. Turkey has aided its producers to export at lower 
prices by a cost-of-production bonus equivalent to about 4 U.S. 
eents per pound, and tobacco farmers are exempt from income tax, 
In Greece, purchase and marketing of the tobacco crop is financed to a 
considerable extent by government credit at special interest rates. | 

Monopoly countries with an exportable surplus usually export with 
cut price sales or barter. 

The U.S. governmental marketing consists only of assistance to 
private traders who themselves consummate all export sales. A 
Government agency, the Foreign Agricultural Service, maintains a 
staff of agricultural attachés abroad, and a local staff of marketing 
specialists who travel extensively abroad. None of these is em- 
powered to negotiate actual sales; their primary function is to report 
on marketing opportunities and work to ease trade restrictions. 
Public Law 480 permits export sales above normal dollar sales to be 
made for local currency. Consequently, some countries short of 
dollar exchange have been able to purchase U.S. leaf. Section 104(a) 
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of Public Law 480 permits the use of up to 10 percent of the foreign 
currencies received for market development purposes. 


U.S. sales for foreign currency (Public Law 480) 


Public Law 480 has been implemented by 49 agreements for tobacco 
signed with 21 countries from the beginning of the program through 
June 30,1958. This was for a total of $146 million of U.S. leaf tobacco 
and about 200 million pounds.  [t has moved U.S. leaf tobacco to the 
United Kingdom, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Equador, Finland, 
France, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Republic of 
China, Spain, Thailand, Colombia, Iceland, India,and Vietnam. And 
it has developed new postwar markets in Korea and Burma. 

Under this law leaf tobacco may be sold for increased consumption 
or to increase the stock level. While additional sales under the law 
may be paid for with foreign currency, implementation has also served 
to increase dollar sales. ; 
- Public Law 480 has a section, 104(a), which allows the use of a 

rtion of the foreign currencies received to develop new markets for: 
Us. farm products. ‘This foreign currency is used for promotional 
purposes, such as to (a) help advertise and expand the consumption 
of tobacco products which use a high percentage of U.S. leaf; (6) pay 
expenses of foreign tobacco officials for travel to the United States to- 
learn more about processing, manufacturing, and distribution of U.S. 
tobacco; (c) help train‘research personnel and help with initial operat- 
ing expenses of pilot plants for improvement of storage or processing 
of U.S. tobacco; (d) participate in trade fairs; and (e) pay for Rion A 
—_- such as a market analysis survey and a consumer preference 
study. 

Forei market development projects specifically include: (1) A 
study of the factors affecting demand for U.S. tobacco in Spain. (2) 
Visits to the United States by key officials of the Japanese monopoly, 
the Polish monopoly, the Thai tobacco monopoly, the Austrian 
monopoly, the Frene —_: the Korean monopoly, and impor- 
tant private manufacturing firms of Malaya and Finland. Projects 
now well underway include extensive promotional campaigns in Japan, 
France, and Thailand pushing sales of cigarettes containing U:S. leaf. 
(3) A pilot research fant project in Thailand to study storage and 


ims blending of tobacco. (4) Tobacco exhibits at the international 
trade fairs held at Barcelona, Rome, Tokyo, Osaka, and Bangkok. 
a A market analysis study in Burma. 6) Market analysis in 
ae (7) A consumer preference survey for tobacco products in 

y- 
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Tobacco exports under Public Law 480 programs and totals by countries, 1955-56, 
1956-57, 1957-58} 


[Export weight] 
{In millions of pounds] 
July 1955-June 1956 July 1956-June 1957 July 1957-Juue 1958 
exports exports exports 
Country 
Public |Regular} Total | Public |Regular| Total | Public |Regular| Total 
Law 480 Law 480 Law480 

Semettla. hibit 5.3 3.1 8.4 0.3 3.1 3.4 1.8 2.1 3.9 
0 0 0 1.1 0 1.1 1.3 0 1.3 
Chile_- 0 0 0 -2 2 
Colombia 0 .8 .8 0 .3 44 .6 .7 
ecuador _ .2 0 -2 .2 0 
pS es a 3.9 3.0 6.9 5.8 1.1 6.9 2.0 0 2.0 
France 9 5.6 6.5 3.5 3.7 7.2 4.5 3.3 7.8 
1.0 9.6 10.6 18.1 0 18.1 5.0 1.7 6.7 
srael ! -6 0 -6 0 +2 -2 .4 
4.2 1.3 5.5 7.1 2.5 9.6 .6 1.2 
Japan. 6.6 6.1 12.7 3.2 3.8 7.0 0 4.7 4.7 

Korea. _ - 6.1 0 6.1 2.4 0 2.4 0 0 0 
1.8 -5 2.3 3.3 1.2 4.5 0 1 -1 
NS RS Pri ae 3.6 2.8 6.4 5.0 1.3 6.3 4.0 2.7 6.7 
0 2.6 2.6 2.0 9 2.9 0 .7 7 
2.6 6.9 9.5 «5 8.3 8.8 2.3 12.3 14.6 
United Kingdom 41.9 | 161.7 203.6 0 148.4 | 148.4 6.3 | 158.6 164.9 

Total, above coun- 

78.8 | 205.7 | 284.5 52.7 | 181.0 | 233.7 32.2 | 188.3 220.5 
Total, all countries 4__ 577.7 500.7 472.8 


1 Prior to 1955-56, Public Law 480 shipments totaled 5,400,000 pounds—4,700,000 to_United_Kingdom 
600,000 to Pakistan and 81 ,000 to Israel. 

2 "Mainly tobacco in cigarettes. 

* Includes manufactured tobacco in bulk form. 


4 Unmanufactured tobacco 
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FOREIGN TRADE BARRIERS 


Producers and exporters of U.S. leaf tobacco find themselves 
confronted with a variety of obstacles in attempting to sell their 
product in the world marketplace. Many of these impediments to 
international trading in tobacco are of long standing. Most of them 
were used prior to World War II to limit tobacco-import trade or to 
direct it into the desired channels. But the “dollar problem’’ since 
the end of the war has enco ed their use on a more extensive scale. 

It is true that over the past few years there has been some easing of 
the barriers restricting imports of. U.S. leaf tobacco, especially in a 
number of our important outlets in Western Europe. This liberaliza- 
tion of dollar imports is a step in the right direction. But state 
trading, bilateral and compensation agreements, preferential tariffs, 
exchange control, import licensing, quotas, and guaranteed markets 
all exist today, and in varying degrees hamper the free flow of our 
tobacco into foreign countries. 

In addition to import barriers, various devices have been adopted by 
eountries that compete with the United States in the world tobacco 
markets to encourage export trading. These devices operate in such 
a way as to place U.S. leaf at a competitive disadvantage. They 
include guaranteed markets, export subsidies, bilateral agreements, 
and manipulation of currency exchange rates. Summarized below 
are the principal barriers in individual foreign markets to our tobacco- 
export trade. The list is not a complete one, but the list is believed 
to be reasonably comprehensive — of interest to members of the 
trade in thissummary form. ‘There is a brief comment in connection 
with each restriction mentioned which assesses its impact on U.S. leaf- 
tobacco exports. Countries where tariff rates are the sole barrier to 
import trade have not been discussed. 


IMPORT BARRIERS 

Argentina 

Import licensing.—For the past several years, the Central Bank 
has granted practically no import permits for tobacco of any type. 
This development has eliminated bs. tobacco from the Argentine 
market. During the period 1947-51, U.S. leaf-tobacco exports to 
pecs come averaged 2.1 million pounds annually, principally flue-cured 
and burley. For the period 1952-57, they totaled only 5,000 pounds. 


Australia 


(a) Preferential tariff—Under terms of a trade agreement in opera- 
tion since 1941, Southern Rhodesian tobacco enjoys a 9-pence (8.4 
cents) per pound tariff preference in the Australian market. This 
places US. leaf at a disadvantage in the Australian market, and 
encourages the importation of leaf from Southern Rhodesi \. 

(6) Purchase agreement.—A purchase agreement is in effect with 
Southern Rhodesia, under the terms of which Australia guarantees to 
take a minimum quantity or percentage of the Southern Rhodesian 
crop. The present guaranteed quantity is 9.7 million pounds, or 
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6% percent of the crop, whichever is smaller. Increasing Australian 
consumption has lessened the impact of this on U.S. exports, although 
imports from Southern Rhodesia rose from a prewar average of 0.1 
million pounds to an average of 9.8 in 1955-57. The U.S. share in 
the Australian tobacco-import market declined from more than 95 
percent in prewar to 72 percent during the period 1955-57. 
(c) Mixing regulation —This regulation, which has been in effect 
(with modifications) since 1936, provides for substantial duty con- 
cessions on imported tobacco which is to be blended with certain 
minimum percentages of domestic leaf in the manufacturing process. 
The concession ranges from 15 pence (14.0 cents) and 18 pence (16.7 
cents) per pound, depending upon the classification of the tobacco 
and end use. Through its influence upon the leaf usage of the larger 
manufacturers, this regulation has almost certainly maintained de- 


mand for Australian leaf at a higher level than might otherwise have 
been the case. 


Austria 


Bilateral agreements.—For a number of years, Austria, which has a 
Government tobacco monopoly, has maintained a number of bilateral 
agreements with tobacco-exporting countries, providing for the im- 
saith of tobacco of a specified quantity or value. Agreements 

ave been in operation with Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, India, 
Italy, and Indonesia. Most of the tobaccos imported from countries 
listed are not directly competitive with American leaf; however, any 
quantities imported from them under such trading arrangements do 
tend to displace leaf from the United States. 
Ceylon 

A trade agreement between India and Ceylon was signed on January 
13, 1958. “Gnder terms of this agreement, India will supply Ceylon 
with unspecified quantities of tobacco for the manufacture of cigar- 
ettes and other tobacco products. In return for this, India will pur- 
chase during a period of 4 years, 2.7 million pounds of “Jaffna” chewing 
tobacco at a concessional rate of import duty. This agreement favors 
the exportation of Indian tobacco to Ceylon. 


Egypt 


(a) Import licensing.—Strict controls on imports of ‘dollar’ tobacco 


are maintained by a oe system. Efforts to find substitutable 
tobaccos are being encouraged by: 


(6) Bilateral barter arrangements——The policy is to encourage 
imports of tobacco from soft-currency countries by means of these 
arrangements with such countries as Yogoslavia, India, Bulgaria, and 
mainland China. 


Finland 
Severely limited dollar allocations for tobacco have kept regular 
commercial purchases to a minimum. Most sales of U.S. tobacco in 


recent years have been negotiated for Finnmarks under title I of Public 
Law 480, within the framework of the ‘‘usual” marketing requirement. 


France 
(a) Limited dollar allocations.—A system of exchange controls cov- 


ering dollar purchases for U.S. leaf has been maintained for several 
years. This has severely limited imports of U.S. leaf, apparently with- 
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out regard for consumer preferences, comparative prices, or the tradi- 
tional pattern of French tobacco imports from this country. Imports 
from the United States declined from an average of 21.4 million pounds 
in 1946-47 to only 8.0 million in 1955-57. In prewar years, the United 
States supplied about one-third of French tobacco imports. During 
1955-57, the U.S. share was only 10 percent. 

(6) Compensation agreements—For a number of years, France has 
maintained trading arrangements with a number of countries, under 
the terms of which tobacco has been included as an item to be imported 
into France. Agreements have been concluded with the following 
countries: Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Argentina, and the 
Rhodesian Federation. These agreements have been used to imple- 
ment the French desire to direct trade in tobacco towards countries 
agreeing to purchase French commodities. They have acted to reduce 
the French market for U.S. leaf. 


Hong Kong 
Preferential tariff—A tariff preference of 0.20 Hong Kong dollars 
3.5 eents per pound) is in effect on leaf-tobacco imports into eg 


ong from British Commonwealth sources. This probably has ha 
no appreciable effect, however, on imports of U.S. tobacco. 


India 


_ Import ban.—Since October1957, the Indian Government has banned 
importation of tobacco to be paid for with “dollars,” and has limited 
imports to those quantities authorized under title I, Public Law 480. 


Indonesia 
Strict licensing of all tobacco imports is maintained. 


Italy 


Bilateral agreements.—Itely has negotiated bilateral trade agree- 
ments with Greece and Turkey. Although tobacco is not specifically 
mentioned as an item to be imported by Italy, reliable information 
indicates that such imports are virtually imposed on Italy. These 
agreements tend to affect Italian imports of tobacco from the United 
States. Italy has a Monopoly which controls all phases of the tobacco 
industry, and can direct import trade as it sees fit. The Monopoly, 
a Government agency, is in a position to implement politicoeconomic 
policy towards countries that will accept Italian export commodities 
in exchange. 


New Zealand 


(a) Mizing regulation.—A regulation has been in effect since Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, requiring a tobacco manufacturer to use a specified mini- 
mum percentage of domestic leaf tobacco in his total manufacturing 
operations. The minimum was originally fixed at 20 percent. Under 
the GATT agreement, New Zealand undertook to guarantee that the 
minimum percentage requirement, which had been increased on several 
occasions since 1941, would remain at the then existing level of 30 per- 
cent. According to latest information, it has been raised to 32% per- 
cent, as a voluntary move by manufacturers. Because of steadily 
increasing consumption of tobacco in New Zealand, imports and utili- 
zation of U.S. tobacco have been maintained. It is believed that the 
volume of imports of leaf from the United States has been below what 
takings would have been in the absence of the mixing regulation. 
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(b) Import licensing-—Imports of leaf tobacco are controlled 
through an import licensing system. There is a ban on imports of 
tobacco products. 


Pakistan 


(a) Preferential tariff—The tariff regulations provide for customs 
duties on U.S. leaf, plus an excise duty, - Indian tobacco, because of an 
agreement made at the time of the partition, is subject to an excise 
duty only. In effect, Indian tobacco for customs tariff purposes is 
treated as domestic leaf, and therefore the customs duty is not appli- 
cable. The preference is sufficient to encourage the importation of 
leaf from Inida in lieu of higher quality tobacco from the United States. 

(b) Mixing regulation.—There is a sliding-scale excise tariff favoring 
maximum use of domestic leaf. In other words, the rate of excise de- 
clines, as the percentage of domestic tobacco used in a particular prod- 
uct increases. This tends to discourage maximum use of U.S. tobaccos. 

(c) Import licensing.—Has limited imports of U.S. tobacco to only 
minor quantities during the past year. 

Philippine Republic 

Import quota.—In July 1954, certain amendments (Republic Act 
1194) were enacted to Republic Act 698, a law that had previously 
acted to restrict imports of U.S. tobacco. These amendments are 
still in effect and provide that imports of leaf tobacco will be restricted 
to the quantity which, when added to the total domestic production 
would be sufficient to maintain output of tobacco products at a leve 
at least equal to the quantity produced in the preceding year. These 
measures have made it extremely difficult for U.S. tobacco exporters to 
maintain a market of any significance in the Philippines, and have 


promoted rapid expansion in production of Philippine cigarette 
tobacco, 


Portugal 

(a) Import quota.—Under a new leasing arrangement for the manu- 
facture of tobacco products entered into in January 1958, manufac- 
turing companies operating the state tobacco monopoly in contract 
with the Government agreed that within 5 years at least 20 percent 
of all leaf tobacco will be purchased from Portuguese Overseas 
Territories. 

(b) Preferential tariff—Leaf tobaccos imported from overseas terri- 


-tories and the adjacent islands are conceded a reduction of 10 percent 


in duties, except for light and partly light tobaccos which are granted 
a reduction of 15 percent. 

(c) Bilateral agreement.—A basic agreement with Greece, signed in 
1949, provides for the exchange of Portuguese products for Greek prod- 
ucts (including tobacco). 

Spain 

(a) Exchange allocations for U.S. tobacco have been extremely 
limited, despite the historical pattern of trade with the United States. 
The Monopoly and Ministry of Finance strictly control all tobacco 
purchases. These measures have restricted U.S. exports of dark 
tobaccos even though they have been offered to Spain at competitive 
prices. 

(6) Trade and payments agreements are in effect with several of the 


important suppliers of tobacco to the Spanish market. Imports 
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frem Brazil and the Dominican Republic have been increased sharply 
in recent years compared with prewar. 
United Kingdom 

(a) Preferential tariff—For many years, the United Kingdom has 
maintained a preferential tariff on imports of tobacco from Common- 
wealth countries. At present, the differential in the tariff on U.S. 
leaf and Commonwealth leaf is 18% pence per pound (21.5 U.S. cents), 
for the principal category of leaf imports. It is impossible to measure 
accurately the effect this preferential duty has had on imports and 
utilization of U.S. tobacco. Displacement of U.S. leaf has continued 
and developed for a long period of years. The tariff preference has 
been a most important factor in the increased tobacco production in 
Commonwealth areas, and the reduced share of the United States in 
the British market. During the period 1919-23, only 6 percent of 
British tobacco imports was of Commonwealth — the average of 
1955-57 was 45 percent. At present the tariff preference amounts to 
only about 3 percent, although in prewar years it was as high as 20 
percent. The current duty on imports of US. unstemmed leaf con- 
taining 10 percent or more of moisture is the equivalent of $8.56 per 
pound—roughly 11 times the export value of the tobacco. 

(6) Purchase agreement.—A postwar development of great signifi- 
cance to U.S. Flue-cured tobacco growers is the purchase arrangement, 
originally negotiated in 1947, whereby British manufacturers agree to 
pd pompas a large percentage of the Southern Rhodesian tobacco crop. 

nder existing terms of the agreement, purchases are set at 90 million 
pounds (farm weight). This agreement has acted as a strong stimulus 
to increased production in Southern Rhodesia. Imports into Britain 
from Rhodesia-Nyasaland increased from about 28 million pounds in 
prewar to nearly 80 million in 1957. 

(c) Dollar allocations —For a number of years, purchases of 
leaf have been limited by dollar allocations. At present, the system 
provides for tobacco purchases from ‘‘dollar areas”’ sufficient to cover 
current manufacturing requirements—or about 61 percent of the total 
usings of light tobaccos for home eens his does not take 
into account the much larger proportion of U.S. tobacco used in early 
postwar year. 

Under the impact of this combination of barriers, the importation 
of U.S. tobacco into the United Kingdom fell from 78 percent of the 
total in the prewar (1934-38) period to an average of only 52 percent 
in 1955-57. On an absolute basis, imports from the United States 
declined from an average of 213 million pounds during 1934-38 to an 
average of 169 million pounds for 1955-57. Conversely, imports 
from outside the United States (mostly Commonwealth) increased 
from an average of 62 million pounds in 1934-38 to an average of 
158 million in 1955-57. 


Uruguay 
(a) Imports of tobacco are under a system of import licensing, and 
in addition importers must pay a premium in order to obtain dollars 
for tobacco purchases. 
(6) Bilateral trade agreements.—Uruguay has bilateral agreements 
with Brazil, Italy, and Paraguay, which could include tobacco as an 
import item although it is not specifically set forth in the agreements. 
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West Germany 


' Bilateral agreements.—A number of trade agreements are in effect 
with other countries, providing for the importation of substantial 
quantities of various commodities including tobacco into Germany in 
exchange for industrial goods. The most significant of these, as far 
as tobacco is concerned, are those with Greece, Turkey, Brazil, and 
Colombia. Their effect has been to encourage German tobacco 
manufacturers to expand their purchases and usings of oriental leaf 
and non-U:S. cigar tobaccos. Under the impact of these agreements, 
the U.S. proportionate share in the German market has declined 
considerably—from 51 percent in 1950 to 39 percent in 1957. 


COMPETITIVE EXPORT AIDS 
Colombia 


oY rote export bonus in the form of an exchange differ- 
ential is allowed to tobacco exporters. This has already encouraged 
the export of dark tobaccos to Germany and France, both of which 
are markets for U.S. dark types of tobacco. 


Cuba 


Commercial agreements.—Cuba has commercial agreements covering 
the exportation of Cuban tobacco to other countries. Agreements 
have been concluded with Argentina, Chile, Germany, Spain, France, 
and the United Kingdom. These probably have had some adverse 


effects on the level of exports of dark and cigar tobaccos from the 


United States. 
Dominican Republic 

Commercial agreements.—An agreement is in effect with France and 
provides for the importation into France of $1 million worth of Do- 
minican tobacco annually. There is also a commercial agreement with 
Spain, providing for the export of Dominican tobacco to that country. 
Greece 

Bilateral agreements are in effect with a number of countries, in- 
cluding Portugal, West Germany, Italy, Austria, and France. All of 


these countries are outlets for American tobacco. (For significance to 
U.S. tobacco, see under comments on these countries.) 


Italy 


Trading arrangement.—Italy, a monopoly country, in recent years 
has facilitated the export of certain types of tobacco not preferred 
by importing countries. The Italian tobacco monopoly, a government 
agency, has an agreement with the Swiss Cigarette Manufacturing 
Association covering imports of Italian tobacco into Switzerland in 
exchange for Swiss exports of cigarettes to Italy. This agreement 
adversely affects exports of U.S. Fire-cured tobacco to the Swiss 
market. 


Madagascar 
Guaranteed market.—The French tobacco monopoly virtually guar- 
antees to take the total production of Maryland-type tobacco in 


Madagascar. Incentive prices are maintained, and U.S. Maryland 
tobacco has been prac‘ically eliminated from the French market. 
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Southern Rhodesia 
Purchase agreements.—(See under United Kingdom, Australia, and 
France.) 


Turkey 
(a) Bilateral agreements.—(See under Italy, West Germany, France.) 
(6) Export premium.—The Turkish Government, according to recent 
dispatches, paid a premium of 1 lira per dollar equivalent to tobacco 
merchants for tobacco for export from the 1957 crop in order to “cut 
the cost of Turkish tobacco on world markets and make it more 
competitive.”’ 


Union of South Africa 

Export subsidy.—An export bounty or subsidy is in effect, permitting 
exports at less than world market prices. For the 1957-58 export 
season the bounty was up to 40 percent of the minimum selling prices. 
Exports totaled 2.3 million pounds in 1957 compared with only 0.3 
million in prewar years. 


MONOPOLY COUNTRIES 


In many countries, most phases of the tobacco industry are con- 
trolled by a governmental or quasi-governmental agency. Policy 
with respect to import trade frequently is undertaken arbitrarily. 
The volume and kind of tobacco products manufactured, and the 
type of leaf used in their manufacture, are established by the govern- 
ment. The government in a monopoly country is in a position to 
direct consumers’ tastes toward certain domestic and imported 
tobaccos, without regard to preferences or the traditional manufactur- 
ing and trade pattern. Monopaty policy is often based on political 
considerations. Countries in the free world having monopoly control 
of tobacco include the following: 


Country: Type Country: Type 
Austria_._.. Government. Korea__-_-_-- Leased. 
Formosa Do. Peru___---- Do. 
France_-_--- Do. Portugal__. Leased (2 companies), 
Morocco... Leased. Spain_...-- Leased. 
Do. Sweden___. Government. 
Do. Syria and 
Do. Lebanon. Leased. 
Do. Thailand... Government. 
Do. Do 


Turkey Do. 


ies), 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


The European Common Market is a device for joining the six 
European members and their associated territories into a single pro- 
duction and trading area. European members are West Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and Italy. Included 
as associated territories are the areas in Africa and elsewhere that are 
politically bound to these countries. 

The objective of the Common Market is to gain the advantage of a 
large trading and producing area where the free flow of trade and 
productive capabilities will be unhampered by national barriers. By 
this means, the members expect to gain efficiency in the size and most 
advantageous utilization of the area’s economic resources. This, in 
turn, should lead to higher real incomes for the people. 

Efforts are being made to widen the market area to a larger free 
trade zone. This would add other European countries, associated 
territories, and such important tobacco-exporting countries as the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Greece, and Turkey. A free 
trade zone such as envisioned, with duty-free entry of tobacco from 
these important competitors would have an immediate and most 
severe adverse effect on exports of U.S. tobacco to the countries of 
Western Europe. 

Problems of the United States and other third parties which have 
been trading with these countries arise from imposition of a common 
external tariff and the probable disruption of established trade 
patterns. 

The European Common Market will place imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco from the United States in a more difficult competitive 
position as soon as the tobacco tariff becomes effective. Tobacco 
grown in Italy, Algeria, and the associated overseas territories will 
enter duty free. ‘These tobacos will cost EEC manufacturers less 
in comparison with U.S. leaf than at present. 

Imports of low-priced leaf from outside the area will have less to 
lose than the higher priced U.S. leaf because of the ad valorem nature 
of the new tariff. 

Real incomes of the people of the Common Market area are expected 
to rise due to more efficient production and marketing in the larger 
trading area. Free trade in products is planned within the area. If 
these conditions come about, consumers will have increased incomes 
with which to buy, and high-quality tobacco products would be more 
in demand. High-quality products can best be made with U.S. 
tobacco. This could lead to an eventual rise in export demand for 
unmanufactured tobacco from the United States. But the added 
cost of U.S. leaf under the Common Market tariff would have a 
deterring influence on a rise in use of U.S. leaf and halfway freedom 
in product competition within the area would not give consumers the 
desired free choice of products. 

During 1957 the six countries imported 371 million pounds’ of 
unmanufactured tobacco, of which 117 million were from the United 
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States. Asa group, this market is second only to the United Kingdom 
as a customer for Us. tobacco exports. Its importance as an outlet 
for U.S. tobacco rose sharply after World War II, as larger imports 
by these countries, to a considerable extent compensated for the 
decline in takings of U.S. leaf by the United Kingdom. Therefore, 
any discriminatory effects of new tobacco tariff arrangements in these 
countries can have significant adverse effects on U.S. tobacco farmers. 

The Common Market tariff rate on imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco was determined by a different method from that followed in 
setting tariffs on-other commodities. The eventual 30 percent ad 
valorem tobacco rate, to be effective within 12 to 15 years, is higher 
than the present tariffs in five of the six countries. In West Ger- 
many, it would approximate the present specific rate when spread 
over all tobaccos imported. However US. tobacco which is high 
quality, and consequently high priced, would bear a larger tariff 
burden even in Germany than it does at present. This increase in 
tariff rates is believed to be a proper subject for GATT discussions. 

Each of these countries is presently an individual market and will 
probably retain its own characteristics for a considerable time in the 
Common Market. 

WEST GERMANY 


West Germany, during 1957 imported! 64.1 million pounds of 
unmanufactured tobacco from the United States out of a total impor- 
tation of 166.4 million pounds. The existing West German tariff? 
is a specific charge of pMo.81 per pound of tobacco imported. The 
Common Market tariff on unmanufactured tobacco in changing this 
to a 30-percent ad valorem rate will shift more of the tariff load to 
the high quality, higher priced tobaccos, such as the U.S. exports, 

The average price paid for imports of Flue-cured leaf from the 
United States in 1957 was DM2.76 per pound. It is of better qualit 
than Flue-cured imported from other sources it is also higher priced. 
Flue-cured leaf from Italy was priced at an average of DM1.90, from 
Rhodesia-N yasaland DM1.70 and from other countries of the world 
(Canada, India, and Thailand) DM1.85. 

This price differential has allowed these competing exporters of 
Flue-cured tobacco to capture much of the increased consumption in 
the West German market. Price competition is difficult to offset and 
the added differential resulting from the ad valorem tariff will increase 
the spread in favor of exporters of low-priced Flue-cured outside of 
the market area. Competing exporters such as India, Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland, and Thailand will benefit from this larger differential. 
These low-cost exporting countries are capable of greatly increased 
production if the market area will use their tobacco. 

In West Germany, a profit squeeze has already resulted in larger 
takings of Flue-cured and burley tobacco from non-U.S. sources. 
Existing price differentials in favor of non-U.S. leaf will be expanded 
by the 30-percent ad valorem tariff. The additional duty will not be 
great in total price but will be detrimental. 

Another factor in favor of lower cost leaf is the strong competition 


both price and otherwise, that will come when the presently isolated 


national product markets merge into the Common Market. Each 
‘tobacco manufacturer will try to expand into new markets while hold- 


Imports for consumption. 
3 All tariff rates under discussion are for unstemmed tobacco, 
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ing his traditional sales territory. Raw material costs will, therefore, 
be cut to the extent that consumers will accept the lower priced leaf. 

US. Light Air-cured tobacco is in the same price position. Imports 
from the United States (burley and Maryland) in 1957 were valued at 
DM2.58 per pound, imports from Italy at DM1.78. Imports of these 
types from outside the market area are at present small and promise 
to remain so. The competition within the Common Market area is 
now mainly from Italy with probable future development in the 
Associated Overseas Territories. 

Italian burley is low priced and any tariff on third-party leaf 
increases its price advantage. Italian leaf will displace imports from 
the United States to the maximum that smokers will accept. Al- 
though further decreases in purchases of U.S. Light Air-cured tobacco 
are probable, it is doubtful that more than half of West Germany’s 
needs can be met by Italian burley. West German consumers are 
used to a quality product. Where Italian burley has been used 
entirely in cigarettes, it has not been well received. About 46 percent 
of West Germany’s cigarette production is now filter-tipped, and 
filter cigarettes need the more flavorful U.S. burley to provide a 
suitable smoke. 

Oriental tobacco, before World War II, was the primary t 
imported into Germany, for use in straight oriental cigarettes. The 
modified American-blended type cigarette is now most popular. 
Oriental tobacco, however, competes indirectly with imports of U.S. 
cigarette tobaccos because American-blended type cigarettes can 
include varying proportions of Flue-cured, burley, and Oriental leaf. 
In 1957, 59.2 million pounds of Oriental leaf were taken by West 
Germany at an average price of DM 2.52 per pound primarily from 
Greece and Turkey. This was only slightly lower than the average 
U.S. Light Air-cured tobacco purchased. The major competition 
that Oriental leaf offers to U.S. tobacco is in the medium-priced, 
traditional European cigarette grades, These are relatively neutral, 
filler tobaccos. 

European grades of Oriental leaf offer severe price competition to 
U.S. cigarette tobaccos due to their filler characteristics and to Ger- 
man industrialist encouragement of Balkan trade. An ad valorem 
tariff could be expected to cause considerable substitution for U.S. 
cigarette leaf. The supplying countries are in a surplus position at 

resent and total production could be expanded above present record 
evels if markets become available 

Cigar tobacco exports to West Germany, especially the high-priced 
wrapper and binder, will carry a much higher taxload under the 
ad valorem duty than in the past. However, as there are at present 
no significant wrapper and binder producers in the market area or 
territories, competing tobaccos which are as high or higher, will not 
receive a competitive advantage. The tariff will, however, encourage 
production of these types in the Associated Overseas Territories. 
Artificial binder production within the Common Market area will 
tre reduce also imports of wrapper and binder tobacco from the 

nited States. 

Other dark tobaccos, mostly from Latin America, are considerabl 
below U.S. prices and the ad valorem tariff will widen this differential. 
oon tobacco production is well established in the Associated Overseas 

erritories. 
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NETHERLANDS 


During 1957 the Netherlands imported 25.1 million pounds of 
Berean Missal: tobacco from the United States out of a total of 
69.5 million pounds. The existing Dutch tariff on imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco is 0.14 florins per pound—less than one-fourth 
of the tariff that would have been collected in 1957 on average leaf 
imports under a 30-percent ad valorem duty. In addition to this 
higher overall tariff on imports of all unmanufactured tobacco, the 
rice differential on imports of high quality, higher priced cigarette 
eaf from the United States will widen with effects much the same as 
in West Germany. 

The Dutch pay a much higher average price for Oriental. tobacco 
than they pay for U.S. cigarette leaf. Therefore, the more expensive 
grades ob Griental will face the same enlarged price differentials and 
to a greater extent than U.S. tobacco. However, here also the lower 
priced, semineutral European grades of Oriental will gain an additional 
differential over U.S. cigarette leaf. These grades can be expected 
to replace the higher priced, aromatic Oriental grades and better U.S. 
cigarette grades as far as possible. 

In the case of dark tobaccos, U.S. Fire-cured leaf is higher priced 
than that from any other source except cigar leaf from the United 
States and Indonesia. Price competition will be severe, Italy, 
which will pay no duties, supplies a significant portion of Dutch 
imports of dark leaf. As this will be tariff free, and Italian dark 

roduction can expand easily, it will probably take over a much 
arger portion of this market. 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


Belgium and Luxembourg imported 53.2 million pounds of un- 
manufactured leaf tobacco in 1957, of which 19.0 million were from 
the United States. In these two countries, as in the Netherlands, 
the 30-percent ad valorem tariff will be much higher than the present 
tariff rate. Both this increase and the larger differential under an 
ad valorem tariff can be expected to have much more effect than in 
the Netherlands. This is due to the tight retail price controls on 
tobacco products in Belgium. These controls have forced the use of 
lower priced leaf, and tobacco manufacturers are still squeezed be- 
tween leaf costs and the prices they may charge. The pattern of 
buying shifts should in general follow those of the Netherlands and 
West Germany. 

The present specific duty on tobacco imported into Belgium and 
Luxembourg is 1.87 francs per pound. During 1957 a 30-percent 
ad valorem tariff would have cost tobacco importers an average of 
5.42 francs per pound—about three times as much as the existing 
rate. 

The existing tendency in all of these countries to use greater per- 
centages of non-U.S. tobaccos will be reinforced by the ad valorem 
feature in the new tariff. Substitute tobaccos are being used in 
larger quantities, especially Flue-cured and burley from Italy (within 
the market) and Flue-cured from India, Thailand, and Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland which will benefit from the increased price differential 
of an ad valorem tariff. 
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FRANCE 


Evaluation of the effect of the Common Market ad valorem tariff on 
French imports of unmanufactured tobacco cannot be based solely on 
normal commercial practices or price-quality relationships. The To- 
bacco Monopoly has in the past run its operations counter to such 
factors and if the Monopoly continues to function, it may be expected 
to do so in the tuture. 

During 1957 France imported 61.3 * million pounds of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, of which only 8.7 million were from the United States. 
About 3 million pounds of the leaf imported from the United States 
in 1957 was purchased under Public Law 480. 

Oriental tobacco taken by France in 1957 was bought at Fr195 
per pound, compared with Fr260 for U.S. Flue-cured and Fr285 for 
U.S. Light Air-cured. Imports of oriental are substantial at present, 
26.8 million pounds in 1957, and will enjoy a further price differential 
under the ad valorem tariff. At present there is no tariff on any 
tobacco imported by the French Monopoly. 

The sources of major French = nc of Light and Dark Air- 
cured tobaccos will probably remain relatively unchanged. However, 
purchases of good-quality, Dark Fire-cured leaf from the United States 
will be at a greater price disadvantage compared with cheaper Fire- 
cured from Hhodesia-N yasaland. Also, cigar tobaccos will probably 
be replaced as soon as adequate production is available in the common 
market or Associated Overseas Territories. Most French purchases 
of Dark and Light Air-cured leaf from Algeria (considered part of 
metropolitan France) and the French territories are considerabl 
higher priced than non-Cigar Dark Leaf from other sources. This 
leaf will be relatively lower priced under the new tariff system than 
non-Common Market leaf as it will not be subject to any duty. 

Latin America supplies substantial quantities of low-priced, Dark 
leaf and should continue to do so. Even with the ad valorem tariff, 
it probably will be cheaper than Algerian and Associated Overseas 
Territories tobacco. Also, France grows substantial quantities of 
Dark leaf tobacco. The protection of the ad valorem tariff will 
reduce the present disadvantage of this price-supported, overpriced 
tobacco. Production, however, will probably not mcrease greatly. 


ITALY 


During 1957 the Italian Tobacco Monopoly imported 23.3 million 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco, of which 5.6 million were from 
the United States. Abont 4.4 million pounds of the tobacco taken 
from the United States during 1957 was sold under Public Law 480. 

Italy is a major tobacco producer. It buys only small quantities 
of tobacco from the United States for blending purposes. Under the 
Common Market tariff, Italian tobaccos, whieh are overpriced in 
comparison with similar qualities of United States or Rhodesian leaf, 
will receive the full protection of the 30-percent rate. Production 
may be expected to increase with larger exports of practically all types 
to other Common Market members. 

Major Italian imports of unmanufactured tobacco are from the 
oriental tobacco-producing countries, most of which have bilateral 


3 This excludes takings from Algeria. 
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trading arrangements with Italy. There is also a substantial and 
expandable domestic production of oriental tobacco. 

- Contraband sales of U.S. blends of cigarettes attest to the fact that 
much greater use of U.S. leaf would meet consumer approval, but 
imports are severely limited to conserve dollars. 

he outlook for imports of tobacco from any source outside the 
Common Market or Associated Overseas Territories appears marginal 
except for imports of oriental tobacco. Italy took 17.5 million pounds 
of oriental leaf in 1957 and will probably continue to purchase sub- 
stantial quantities because of trade reasons even under the new tariff. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into Common Market countries 


Flue-cured Light Air-cured Oriental Dark and Cigar 
Country and Total, 
source of imports million 
Million| Price per | Million| Price per | Million| Price per | Million} Price per | pounds 
pounds} pound | pounds} pound | pounds; pound | pounds; pound 
Italy, 1957: from— 
United States of Lire Lire Lire Lire 
America. 3.0 475 tL 21.5 515 5.6 
Other Common 
Markets-.-... 
Associated terri- 
Tei sho. 3.0 475 11 559 17.5 456 1.7 500 23.3 
France, 1957: from— 
United States of Francs Francs Francs Francs 
America........ 4.4 260 oF 285 43.6 185 8.7 
Other Common 
Markets... 8 149 125 
Associated - 
tories 10.1 295 1.9 392 138 
All others........- 6 26.8 195 3.2 315 30.6 
Doth, 3.<en< 5.6 226 11.6 284 26.8 195 17.3 207 61.3 
jum-Luxem- 
bourg, 1957: from— 
United States of Francs Francs Francs Franes 
America. 14.0 24 11 ET 73.9 21 19.0 
Other Common 
Markets *....... 18 1.0 13 15 1.2 
Associated terri- 
a 
Other Africa__.... 4.0 16 15 4.1 
Latin America.... 10.6 12 10.6 
All others ........- 3.6 6.8 19} 18 18.3 
Eibtcesses« 21.7 20 2.1 18 6.8 19 22.6 16 953.2 
1 Burley. 
2 Fire-cured. 
8 Imports from Algeria not included. Algeria considered part of Metropolitan France. 
4 Mainly Fire-cured, 
§ Rhodesia. 
6 India. 


1 3,000,000 Fire-and Air-cured at 19 francs, and 900,000 Cigar at 36 francs. 
s Dees pot include imports from the Netherlands, which produces no tobacco, but transships and re- 


PMainly Cigar leaf, 
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Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into Common Market countries—Continued 


Flue-cured Light Air-cured Oriental Dark and Cigar 
Country and Total, 
source of imports million 
Million| Price per | Million| Price per | Million} Price per | Million| Price per | pounds 
pounds} pound | pounds} pound | pounds} pound | pounds} pound 
1957 10 
United & States of Guilders Guilders Guilders 
18.9 177 14 176 u48 1.90 25.1 
Other common 
market '2__._... ae 1.60 1.25 1.30 | 482.2 1.09 3.8 
Associated terri- ‘ 
(14) (4) (4) (14) (4) (14) (#4) 
Other Africa 7.1 1.25 62.0 -90 9.1 
Latin America-_-- cee 712.0 1.55 12.0 
All 3.3 1.30 6.8 2. 56 9.2 5.34 19.5 
WED cacsca 30.0 1, 55 2.2 1.58 7.1 2. 50 30.2 2. 68 69.5 
West 
Deutsche Deutsche Deutsche Deutsche 
Unleed States of mark mark mark mark 
America. ......-. 50.0 2.76 8.5 195.6 4.20 64.1 
Other common 
market _....... 4 1.90 4.4 1.78 L440 1.60 5.1 
Associated terri- 
Other Africa......| 3.2 3.2 
Latin America... 23.9 1.30 23.9 
All others......... 3.6 1. 85 2.00 59.0 2.53 | 27.3 5. 56 70.1 
.. See $7.2 2. 63 13.1 2.30 59.2 2, 52 36.9 2. 58 166.4 
1° Unstemmed leaf. 


1 Includes 2,000,000 po Weat Fire-cured at 1.88 guilders. 
12 Mainly Italy, with a little from Belgium and 

13 Mainly Fire-cured. 

14 Negligible. 

18 Chiefty Rhodesian 

Fire-cured. 

17 May include some Light Air-cured from Brazil. 

18 Duty-paid imports of unstemmed leaf, not actual arrivals. 

19 Includes 7,000,000 of Dark leaf (Fire- and Air-cured) at 2.40 deutsche marks and 4,900,000 Cigar leaf, at 
4.45 deutsche marks. 

® Principally Italy. 

% Mainly Rhodesia. 

# Mainly quality Cigar leaf from Indonesia. 


Prepared in Tobacco Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, Dark: Export prices from certain competing countries to 
common market countries, 1957 


[U.S. cents per pound] 
Kind and exporting country West Nether- France Italy and 
Germany lands Luxem- 
United States (Virginia type) .......--- 73.5 41.4 None None 81.3 
United States (Kentucky type).-.....-- 40.9 50.9 46.6 82.1 37.0 
Dark Air- or Sun-cured: 

United States (Green River) __.......- None ( None None 

United States (One Sucker) --........- 34.0 4 None None 41.1 
217.5 219.3 218.0 220.0 


1 Not available, insufficient information for an average or none shipped. 
? 1956 figures; 1957 not available yet. 
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Tobacco, unmanufactured, Flue-cured: Export prices from certain competing countries 


to Common Market countries, 1957 


(U.S. cents per pound] 


West Ger- | Nether- Belgium 

Exporting country many lands France Italy and Luxem- 

bourg 

65.8 50. 1 70.1 77.2 48.3 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland 414 29. 4 (1) 35.4 


_ | Not available, insufficient information for an average or none shipped. 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, Oriental: Export prices from certain competing countries 


to Common Market countries, 1957 


(U.S. cents per pound] 


West Ger- | Nether- Belgium 
Exporting country many lands France Italy (and Luxem- 
bourg 
nad 59.3 38.5 53.6 77. 27.2 
Mend 73.1 45.0 64.1 71.0 31.9 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, burley: Export prices from certain competing countries ‘to 


Common Market countries, 1957 


[U.S. cents per pound] 


West Ger- | Nether- Belgium 
Exporting country many lands France Italy we pe 
urg 
United States _- 68. 9 65. 3 79.1 89.9 58.7 
Japan._-_ 29.9 34.1 () 23.4 
49.8 52,2 (0) (4) 322.6 
1 Not available, or insufficient information for an average. 


a 
2 1956 data. 
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Tobacco: Actual 1957 duties in Common Market countries and duties on 1957 
imports, calculated at the eventual 30 percent ad valorem rate, from specified 


supplying countries 


1957 
Country and source of imports Average With tariff 
Quantity Value import Present at 30 per- 
price duty cent ad 
valorem 
rance: Im m— poun rs per pou r per 
802 276 34.4 0 10 
558 205 36.7 0 11.0 
6, 982 3, 662 52.4 0 15.7 
761 1, 976 34.3 0 10.3 
French Cameroon. 1, 872 1, 748 93. 4 0 19 
French Equatorial Africa__............ 1, 100 312 28.4 0 10 
8, 966 6,779 75.6 0 10 
Belgium-Luxembourg: ? Imports from— 
18, 780 8, 552 45.5 3.8 13.7 
Dominican Republic. ._.............-- 4, 276 1,013 23.7 3.8 7.1 
3, 093 1, 031 33.3 3.8 10.0 
1, 796 799 44.5 3.8 13.4 
1, 338 1, 437 107.4 3.8 32.2 
2, 900 895 30.9 3.8 9.3 
4, 116 1, 217 29.6 3.8 8.9 
Netherlands: ? Imports from— 
25, 018 11, 821 47.2 3.8 14.2 
8, 673 12, 725 146.7 3.8 44.0 
115 41 35.7 3.8 10.7 
3, 245 1, 068 32.9 3.8 10 
357 127 35. 6 3.8 10.7 
4, 971 3, 567 71.8 3.8 21.5 
1, 678 955 56.9 3.8 17.1 
2, 083 377 18.1 3.8 5.4 
7, 954 2, 320 29.2 3.8 8.8 
dash, 2, 895 1, 243 42.9 3.8 12.9 
Dominican Republic. 459 136 29. 6 3.8 8.9 
7, 471 3, 230 43.2 3.8 13.0 
Italy: Imports from— 
5, 589 4, 494 80.4 0 24.1 
, 244 7, 099 76.8 0 23.0 
4, 885 3, 469 71.0 0 21.3 
est. Ger: :4 Imports from— 
United States 64, 109 43, 582 68.0 19.4 20.4 
2,972 1, 215 40.9 19.4 12.3 
1, 962 975 49.7 19.4 14.9 
37, 337 22, 416 60.0 19.4 18.0 
169 75 44.4 19.4 13.3 
iis. ncdnkacinockionsiaknanniied 6, 918 9, 576 138. 4 19.4 41.5 
10, 168 3,772 37.1 19.4 11.1 
5, 050 2, 146 42.5 19.4 10 
6, 666 1, 892 28.4 19.4 8.5 
1, 296 534 41.2 19.4 12.4 
Dominican Republic. 5, 105 1, 055 20.7 19.4 6.2 
4, 473 1, 592 35.6 19.4 10.7 


1 No tariff on imports from Associated Overseas Territories or other Common Market countries is planned. 
ba 


2 Unstemmed tobacco 


3 Monopoly data; differs from official trade statistics which show no imports from the United States. 
ports. 


4 Duty-paid im 
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INDIVIDUAL MARKETS—WESTERN EUROPE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom historically has been the largest tobacco- 
importing country. It has also been the leading tobacco customer of 
the United States for over 300 years. Since the end of World War II, 
slightly over one-third of all U.S. tobacco exports has been shipped to 
the United Kingdom. No leaf tobacco is produced commercially in 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom is a quality market for tobacco. The 
nonadulteration statute in effect makes it impossible to disguise inferior 
leaf used in the manufacture of cigarettes. British manufacturers 
must, of necessity, purchase high-quality tobacco. This nonadultera- 
tion law also has made it virtually impossible to manufacture an 
American-type blended cigarette. 

Even with the burden of the world’s heaviest taxload, the United 
Kingdom ranks among the top countries of the world in per capita 
consumption of cigarettes. Government income from tobacco 
amounts to the equivalent of about $2 billion, about equal to the 
Federal Government tobacco tax revenues in the United States which 
has more than three times Britain’s population. 

Despite high retail prices averaging more than 50 cents per pack of 
20, the United Kingdom’s consumption of cigarettes has risen slowly 
but steadily during the past few years. It has not yet regained the 
record level, however, of the year 1946. Cigarettes now account for 
close to 90 percent of total tobacco consumption in the United King- 
dom. Most of the remainder is smoking tobacco. 

Tobacco consumption in the United Kingdom has shown trends 
similar to those existing in other European countries, namely, a 
reduction in all tobacco products except cigarettes. This gradual 
upward trend in cigarette consumption in recent years has taken 
place despite several substantial increases in tariff rates on tobacco 
imports since the end of World War II which have resulted in retail 
price increases. 

In 1957 consumption of all tobacco products amounted to about 252 
million pounds, or on a per capita basis for the entire population, about 
4.9 pounds. Cigarettes accounted for 4.2 pounds per capita, or 85 
percent of the total. 

The United Kingdom, with imports of more than 300 million pounds 
of leaf tobacco annually, is easily the world’s largest tobacco-importing 
country. Most imports consist of Flue-cured tobacco for cigarette 
manufacture. 

Leaf imports from the United States, totaling 168 million pounds in 
1957, consisted of 166 million pounds of Flue-cured and only 2 million 
pounds of all other kinds including Fire-cured, Burley, and Dark Air- 
cured. The Commonwealth countries—principally Rhodesia-N yasa- 
land, India, and Canada—supplied 143 million pounds of tobacco in 
1957, or about 45 percent of the total. Most of the leaf imported 
from these countries also consisted of Flue-cured, with the exception 


x 
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of about 7 million pounds of Fire-cured from Nyasaland and minor 
quantities of Dark Air-cured and Burley. 

Imports of oriental leaf, principally from Turkey and Greece, 
amounted to about 4 million pounds in 1957. Other purchases last 

ear included small quantities of cigar tobaccos from Indonesia, 
Yorth Borneo, Brazil, and Jamaica. 

The United Kingdom for many years has been one of the world’s 
largest exporters of tobacco products, mainly cigarettes. This 
cigarette export trade has been worldwide, with large quantities 
moving not only to other Commonwealth countries but sis to several 
important non-Commonwealth outlets. These export cigarettes, 
which are reported to contain larger quantities of U.S. tobacco than 
cigarettes made for home consumption, have indirectly benefited U.S. 
leaf exports to the United Kingdom by assisting in the total demand 
for U.S. tobacco. 

Imports of tobacco products into the United Kingdom are insignifi- 
cant in relation to total consumption requirements. : 

Since the years immediately following World War II, there has 
been a sharp increase in leaf imports from Commonwealth countries— 
particularly Rhodesia-N yasaland, Canada, and India—all major pro- 
ducers of Flue-cured tobacco. Although considerable quantities of leaf 
have been supplied by the United States under various aid programs, 
the U.S. share in British tobacco imports has dropped substantially 
over the past decade. In the years just prior to World War II the 
United States supplied over three-fourths of Britain’s leaf imports; 
in recent years the percentage has dropped to about 50 percent. 
Conversely, imports from Commonwealth countries which accounted 
for about 24 percent of total imports in 1935-39 rose to 45 percent 
in 1957. 

There have been a number of factors operating over a period of 
years to favor Commonwealth tobacco-producing countries and acting 
a peer imports from the United States. These are discussed briefly 

ow. 

Since 1919 the United Kingdom has maintained a preferential tariff 
on imports of leaf tobacco from Commonwealth areas. The present 
tariff differential between U.S. leaf and Commonwealth leaf is 18% 
pence per pound for the principal category for leaf imports. This is 
equivalent to about 21.5 U.S. cents per pound. It is impossible to 
measure accurately the effect of the preferential tariff on imports of 
U.S. tobacco. Tobacco economists are generally of the opinion that 
the tariff preference has been one of the principal factors in the 
expansion of tobacco production in Commonwealth countries—par- 
ticularly in the earlier years of its development. 

With the present tariff for the principal category of leaf imports 
assessed on tobaccos from the United States at the equivalent of $8.56 
per pound, the tariff preference of 21% cents accorded Commonwealth 
tobacco provides a margin to those countries of somewhat less than 3 
or ee However, even this small margin, when considered in the 
ight of the full tariff, has enabled British manufacturers to pay 
extremely favorable prices for Rhodesian and other Commonwealth 
tobacco, quality considered. In 1957, for example, the average 
price of unstripped Flue-cured tobacco imports from Rhodesia was 
64.3 pence per pound and for U.S. Flue-cured 67.6 pence per pound. 
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When the differential in tariff is added to these landed prices there was 
a margin of almost 22 pence per pound in favor of Rhodesian leaf. 

In 1947, United Kingdom manufacturers entered into an agree- 
ment with Rhodesian growers with a view to expanding tobacco 
production as rapidly as possible to cope with the domestic demand 
which exceeded available supplies and led to a shortage of unmanu- 
factured tobacco. Under the terms of the initial agreement a guar- 
anteed outlet, was provided for two-thirds of the Southern Rhodesian 
tobacco crop up to 120 million pounds for a 5-year period. Although 
the agreement is technically a private one it has the sanction and sup- 
port of the two governments. Under its present revised terms the 
agreement provides that exact quantities representing the minimum 
pene purchases are agreed 3 years in advance, enabling 

uthern Rhodesian growers to produce a crop with an assured market 
for a high proportion of it. From 1952 to 1958 the minimum guar- 
anteed purchases varied from 75 to 85 million pounds per year. A 
recent announcement states that during the years 1959-61 a minimum 
of 90 million pounds will be taken by United Kingdom manufacturers. 
This purchase agreement, while not fulfilled completely each year due 
to a shortage of grades desired by United Kingdom manufacturers, 
has been an important factor in reducing the share of the U.S. tobacco 
grower in the United Kingdom market. 

The present system of dollar allocations for tobacco purchases is 
based on current manufacturing requirements. It does not take into 
account the drastic decline in the share of the U.S. leaf in manufactur- 
ing operations in the United Kingdom over the past 7 or 8 years. The 
present policy is to allow purchases of up to 61 percent of requirements 
of light tobacco for home consumption from dollar areas—United 
States and Canada. These allocations are not specifically assigned to 
either the United States or Canada. 


Outlook 


With the British tobacco import policy tending to encourage larger 
imports from Commonwealth areas, purchases of tobacco from the 
United States are likely to show no increases in the near future. Fur- 
ther price rises for U.S. Flue-cured would add to the unfavorable 
effects of the present barriers to U.S. tobacco trade and might cause'a 
further drop in purchases here despite the traditional British desire 
for quality tobaccos. 

Constant pressure is being exerted on the British Government by 
growers in Rhodesia-N yasaland to further reduce the 61 percent limit 
on usings of dollar idbisvods for home consumption. At best, the 
United States may hold its present share of about one-half the total 
British imports. There is little likelihood of Government action to 
lift the 61 percent requirement even though some improvement has 
occurred iv British holdings of gold avd dollar reserves. But, on the 
other hand, there does appear to be a limit on percentage usings of U.S. 
leaf below which manufacturers would hesitate to operate because of 
consumer preference for cigarettes containing substantial portions of 
U.S. tobacco. All these factors will be weighed together in the formu- 
lation of future British policy toward tobacco purchases here. 
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United Kingdom; Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 


1935-89 and 1947-81, annual 1954-57 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin 1956 1957 
British Commonwealth: 
Rhodesia-N yasaland........--........ 28, 024 384 79, 918 
India___..-.... 19, 670 40, 017 35, 586 
Canada..._... 14, 268 21, 677 25, 644 
Other.... 1, 638 1, 045 1, 416 
Total 63, 600 147, 123 142, 564 
Foreign countries: 
nited States 200, 836 160, 267 168, 252 
Turkey--.- 645 2, 638 2, 530 
Greece .. 621 1, 432 1, 068 
Netherlands ! 1, 065 4, 802 2, 842 
Other 2, 495 2, 109 1, 730 
Total 205, 662 171, 248 176, 422 
Grand total 269, 262 318, 371 318, 986 
Percent United States. 74.6 50.3 52.7 
1 Reexports. 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to United Kingdom by kind, averages 1935-39 


and 1947-51, annual 1954-57 


[In thousands of pounds] 


U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to United Kingdom 


[U.S. cents per pound] 
Kind 1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Flue-cured 63.6 66.0 68, 6 70. 73.4 71.4 71.3 77.5 
Burley... 62.7 61.9 66.1 67. 73.0 76.8 72.0 80.5 
Dark-fired Kentucky -Tennessee 41.8 43.6 45.6 54. 68. 6 40.4 58.4 60.4 
Virginia Fire-cured !..............--- 48.9 50.1 70.5 74. 67.7 70.2 66. 6 73.4 
Green River 45.7 35. 0 46.0 37. 51.2 45.7 47.0 57.5 
Cigar wrapper 300.0 | 200.0} 300.0 184.6 | 180.8} 260.0 268. 2 
Cigar binder 220.0} 107.7 100.0 75.0 75.0 

Perique. 87.5 83.3 89,7 120.6 77.9} 108.3 120.6 


1 Includes Sun-cured. 


{Export weight] 
Kind Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
193,519 | . 174,736] 148,162 | 179,348 | 154,522 164, 082 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee. .......-- 2, 739 1,217 4il 1, 246 332 303 
1,471 418 167 507 449 601 
1, 957 505 967 1,201 451 537 
134 55 17 30 10 22 
86 37 34 77 36 34 
236 95 21 60 541 733 
Total. ...........--.-.....-..-------| 200,421 | 177,765 | 150,016 | 182,689 | 156,366 166, 471 
1 Includes Sun-cured. 
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WEST GERMANY 


West Germany has become the second most-important market for 
exports of U.S. unmanufactured tobacco since the end of World War II. 
The tobacco industry is in the hands of private trade. Tobacco 
imports and consumption are increasing, but the U.S. percentage share 
is dropping. Manufacturers in West Germany are directing their 
purchase programs toward increased use of non-U.S. cigarette leaf. 

This trend has become especially pronounced during the past 2 years. 
West German manufacturers claim that the small crops of U.S. Flue- 
cured produced in 1957 and 1958, and the growing of undesirable 
varieties in 1955 and 1956, contributed to the rise in prices paid for 
U.S. leaf. Consequently, they are striving to use more non-U.S. 
Flue-cured and other cigarette leaf from the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Canada, Italy, India, and Thailand. 

West Germans smoked about 56 billion cigarettes in 1957, 10 percent 
more than the 51 billion smoked in 1956. This continued the rapid 
increase in consumption that has occurred since World War II. 
Cigarette consumption had earlier risen from 23 billion pieces in 1950 
to 46 billion in 1955. 

Consumption of cigars and cigarillos rose slightly, from 4.6 billion 
pieces in 1956 to 4.7 billion in 1957. Use of other forms of tobacco 
declined from approximately 32 million pounds in 1956 to about 
29 million in 1957. 

The modified American-blended type cigarette is still the most 
popular with smokers. Its percentage share of the market, however, 
dropped from 65 percent of all cigarettes in 1955 to 61 percent in 1957. 
A German blend, similar to the American-blended type, but unsweet- 
ened and with slightly less U.S. tobacco and more oriental has risen 
from 10 to 15 percent of total consumption in the same period. Con- 
sumption of straight oriental cigarettes declined from 17 to 15 percent 
in the years 1955-57, while demand for dark and straight Flue-cured 
types remained unchanged at 8 percent of the market. 

Filter-tip cigarette sales have continued to gain. They accounted 
for 34 percent of all cigarettes consumed at the end of 1956. By 
March of 1958, filter tips were consumed at a rate equal to 46 percent 
of all cigarette sales. Nearly all filter tips are of the American- 
blended type. 

West German tobacco manufacturers used about 221 million pounds 
of leaf tobacco in 1957—a gain of roughly 10 million pounds from 
1956. Cigarette consumption, per capita, rose about 10 percent— 
from 2.1 pounds in 1956 to about 2.3 pounds in 1957. 

Domestic production of leaf tobacco has declined in recent years 
from 57 million pounds in 1955 to 45 million in 1957—primarily due 
to lower demand for its use in smoking tobacco. The three principal 
types grown in West Germany are Dark Air-cured (largely cigar 
varieties), burley, and Flue-cured. The dark tobaccos al had 
difficulty in competing with imports from Latin America, while 
neither the locally grown Flue-cured nor burley has provided a large 

ercentage of cigarette leaf. This has resulted in a decline in demand 
or locally grown leaf and lower prices paid by manufacturers. This 
decline in prices and production has occurred despite the advantage 
given through tariff protection and excise tax benefits to products 
using domestic tobacco. 
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West German imports of unmanufactured tobacco from the United 
States have continued to increase in recent years but have not risen 
in proportion to the large increase in total leaf imports. Much of the 
rise in total import requirements since 1951 has been supplied by 
larger imports of oriental and U.S. seed-types of tobacco grown in 
a countries. The oriental tobacco-growing countries of Greece 
and ‘Turkey are gaining a larger portion of the import market than 
they held in the early postwar period. Oriental leaf is now being 
used in larger proportions in American-blended type cigarettes. The 
straight oriental cigarette, which dominated the prewar market, has 
not regained its popularity. 

Imports of burley tobacco grown in Italy and Flue-cured grown in 
the Federation of Rhetieain and Nyasaland, Canada and other coun- 
tries have risen rapidly. 

These tobaccos are used as substitutes for U.S. tobacco in the popu- 
lar American-blended type cigarette to the maximum extent possible. 
From the recent increase in imports of these types, it appears that 
German manufacturers are experimenting to ascertain to what degree 
consumers will accept these substitutes. Substitution is necessary 
to meet the competition of those manufacturers using the lower cost 
leaf and because of the relative inflexibility of the retail price. It is 
unwise for a single manufacturer to raise his brand prices above those 
of similar competing brands. 

A major factor lowering the average costs of substitute Flue-cured is 
the pricing policy of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland which 
places the major costs of production on the good quality tobacco sent 
to British Commonwealth markets. This permits the selling of 
medium and lower grades in other export markets below the true cost 
of production. 

The United States supplied 54 percent of import requirements an- 
nually during the years 1947-51, oriental tobacco-producing countries 
about 25 percent and foreign producers of Flue-cured and burley about 
1 percent. In 1957 the U.S. share had declined to 39 percent of the 
total while imports from the oriental tobacco growing countries had 
risen to 35 percent, and imports from foreign producers of other ciga- 
rette types of leaf to 7 percent. 

West German manufactures have made many complaints about the 
rising price of tobaccos bought in the United States and the difficulty 
in obtaining needed grades due to U.S. production of undesirable varie- 
ties. These have been factors limiting the demand for U.S. leaf. 
Other factors, however, have tended to restrict purchases of U.S. 
tobaccos. German purchases of oriental tobacco from Greece and 
Turkey have been encouraged because of the large market for indus- 
trial exports to those countries. Similar trade conditions prevail in 
many of the foreign suppliers of Flue-cured and burley tobacco. 

In 1957, West German manufacturers paid the following prices for 
Flue-cured tobacco: from the United States, the equivalent of 65.7 
US. cents per pound; from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
40.5 U.S. cents; and from other countries, 44.0 U.S. cents; for burley 
tobacco, 61.4 U.S. cents per pound for leaf from the United States 
compared with 42.4 U.S. cents for burley from Italy. These tobaccos 
are not of as good quality as the U.S. tobacco taken. However, West 
German manufacturers claim they are a better buy for the money. 
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Imports of oriental tobacco into West Germany cost, on the average, 
the equivalent of 60.0 U:S. cents per pound. In addition to price and 
Government encouragement of purchases from oriental-producing 
countries, oriental leaf is 100 percent usable as it does not have the 
stemming loss incurred in processing the larger leaved tobaccos. 


Outlook 


The outlook is for greater consumption and larger import require- 
ments for leaf tobacco in the West German market. The United 
States probably will not share proportionately in this gain and may 
lose grourd at a faster rate percentagewise than heretofore. 

The most significant reasons for the probable percentage decline are: 

1. The stated dissatisfaction with rising U.S. prices. 

2. The problem of obtaining proper grade selection due to 
smaller crops and the production of undesirable varieties (domes- 
tic competition for similar grades is part of the problem here). 

3. The favorable trade bias toward tobacco-exporting countries 
capable of importing large quantities of industrial goods. This 
has been a major factor in larger imports of oriental tobacco and 
seems to be significant in the larger imports of neutral Flue-cured 
and burley taken from non-U.S. sources. 

Another factor that will assume major significance in future years is 
the European Common Market, of which West Germany is a member 
and the proposed associated free trade area. Under the final Common 
Market tariff, tobacco imported into West Germany will pay a 30 
percent ad valorem duty, averaging nearly the same as the present 
specific tariff. However, lower priced tobaccos from outside the 
Common Market will pay less and U.S. tobacco more than at present 
due to the ad valorem feature. Also, tobacco produced in the Com- 
—_ Market countries or their associated territories will enter duty 
ree. 

Production of leaf that can be used in place of U.S. tobacco, given 
sufficient price advantage, is at present grown in the treaty countries 
and there is considerable potential for expanded production, especially 
in Italy, Algeria, and the associated territories. 

Expansion of this existing trading area into a free trade area such 
as is under discussion would subject exports of U.S. tobacco to West 
Germany to immediate and much greater competition. This would 
be extremely hard to meet if the free trade area should include Greece, 
Turkey, and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland as, it is 
averred, West Germany desires. 
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U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to West Germany by kind, ee oe 1935-39 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


{Export weight] 
{In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39! | 1947-51 
4, 060 36, 803 35, 676 47, 715 57, 421 353 
467 6, 077 4, 053 5, 861 6, 465 7, 510 
Kentucky- ‘Tennessee. ........- 8, 022 1, 007 528 548 424 
Virginia F 005 263 150 314 337 422 
Maryland 173 308 481 887 1,700 2, 004 
One Sucker. 13 73 3 17 
Green River 1 50 
Black Fat_... 168 9 
Cigar le’ 339 4, 451 2, 348 8, 102 3, 063 5, 396 
Perique.._. 1 1 as 7 
Stems and scraps... 1,277 196 70 404 181 645 
Total. 10, 526 49, 229 43, 309 58, 837 69, 948 68, 868 
1 All Germany. 
Include: S 


U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to West Germany 


[U.S, cents per pound] 

Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1987 
87.7 53.6 54.8 60. 1 62.5 64.6 60. 1 65.8 
37.1 43.1 61.2 55.0 58.0 59.1 59.8 68.9 
Dark. Tired Kentacky-Tennessse ee. 43.6 39,5 41.7 42.2 41.7 39.3 43.9 41.0 
Virginia Fire-cured !_._.............. 58.4 66, 1 65, 8 70.3 72.7 72.0 61.7 73.5 
Maryland .... 37.0 34.4 18.5 33.3 25. 4 26.9 33.8 34.8 
Cigar-wrapper-_-_- 127.7 128.4 118.8} 111.2] 113.0 101.4 125. 4 139.3 
78.5 87.6 90.9 | 109.0 92.3 72.8 74.5 65.1 
Cigar filler___.. 58.1 77.7 28. 6 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 


West Germany: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 
1936-89 and 1947-51, annual 1954-57 


[In thousands of pounds] 
Coun of origin A Av 1954 1955 1956 1957 
uid 1935-39! | 1947-51 y 
United States 13, 795 42, 943 54, 415 828 61, 572 64, 350 
Italy J 776 704 1, 542 1, 731 3, 232 5, 050 
Rhodesia-N yasaland @® 60 1, 584 1, 758 1, 969 2,972 
Yanada sail 151 663 1, 962 
India... 21 104 397 334 363 169 
Greece 44, 281 6, 980 28, 419 34, 084 33, 449 37, 407 
Turkey-- 23, 10, 924 14,977 17, 401 15, 986 15, 382 
Yugoslavia - - (?) 1, 006 912 1,077 1, 590 1, 680 
Bulgaria... ..-.. 27, 409 1,275 60 1,417 4, 185 4, 473 
1,475 6 437 1,217 2,127 1,913 
Colombia ........- 964 2, 914 5, 922 5, 748 5, 674 6, 666 
Dominican Republic .............-----...- 3, 016 1,129 3, 828 3, 962 5, 101 5, 105 
560 2, 264 8, 187 8, 434 7, 210 6, 918 
Brazil , 727 6, 776 10, 823 10, 432 9, 309 10, 168 
Cuba. 3, 383 209 1, 090 1,376 1,513 1, 858 
re) 8, 678 2, 484 1,073 1, 291 1, 295 2, 608 
Total- 204, 643 79, 778 133, 666 | 149, 241 155, 238 168, 681 
Percent United States. 6.7 53.8 40.7 39.4 39.7 38.1 


1 All Germany. 
2 If any, included in other. 
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NETHERLANDS 


The Dutch tobacco industry is a private operation. But manu- 
facturers’ margins are relatively sinall, and close attention is paid to 
leaf costs. Rising prices of U.S. tobaccos are causing the Dutch 
industry to substitute increasing quantities of other foreign-grown 
leaf for U.S. leaf. Consequently, the U.S. proportionate share in the 
tobacco market in the Netherlands is slowly declining. There is prac- 
tically no tobacco grown in the Netherlands for commercial use. 

Cigarettes are the major form of tobacco consumption in the Nether- 
lands. In recent years, use of cigarettes and cigars have risen, but 
“cut” tobacco has become less important than formerly. Cigarette. 
consumption has risen faster than output, and significant quantities 
of Belgian cigarettes are now imported to supply the market. 

Manufacturers report that 3 years ago Dutch cigarettes contained 
about 80 percent U.S. tobacco; by 1957, the proportion had declined 
to 55-60 percent. There has been a change in cigarettes from the 
flavorful types to a milder (more neutral) taste. ether this has 
been due to consumer desires, or to manufacturers use of more neutral 
tobacco due to its lower price, is difficult to assess. 

Dutch smokers are consuming more cigarettes per capita than in 
the early postwar years. There have been especially significant in- 
creases since 1950. In 1957, per capita consumption of cigarettes 
(including large imports) amounted to 2.6 pounds, compared with 
1.8 pounds in 1950. During the same period consumption of smok- 
ing tobacco cxiees substantially. Cigar consumption is increasing 
on a per capita basis. Manufacturers’ total usings of leaf tobacco 
have remained relatively stable in recent years at about 70 million 
pounds annually. 

Imports of U.S. leaf into the Netherlands have declined from an 
annual average of nearly 50 pensetit of the total in 1947-51 to less than 
35 percent in 1957. Actual pounds of leaf taken from the United 
States declined also during this period while total leaf imported rose. 
The Dutch, in 1957, took much larger quantities of dark leaf from 
countries such as Indonesia, Cuba, Brazil, and Italy. They also took 
considerably more oriental tobacco from Greece and Turkey. Direct 
competition to imports of U.S. leaf has been felt by larger takings of 
light cigarette tobacco from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and Italy. 

A significant portion of imports comes from Italy—now a part of the 
European Common Market with the Netherlands, Italy supplied in 
1957: 1.7 million pounds of Kentucky-type Dark Fire-cured, 0.7 
million Flue-cured and 0.6 million burley. The Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, shipping primarily Flue-cured, was the source of 
8 million pounds of leaf in 1957, compared with an average of less than 
2 million annually during 1947-51. 

Dutch manufacturers report that medium and lower quality grades 
of U.S. tobacco types can be purchased for lower prices from foreign 
producers than from the United States. Linen have found, however, 
that excessive use of these substitute tobaccos lowers cigarette quality 
to the point where consumers can detect it. Nevertheless, to reduce 
leaf costs they are using increasingly larger percentages of non-U.S. 
cigarette leaf in their blends. 
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Outlook 

Dutch consumption of tobacco is expected to continue rising— 
without the United States sharing to any extent in the increased 

uirements. 

he U:S: position probably will worsen as the Common Market tariff 
becomes fully effective. This will reduce the cost of Italian leaf by 
30 percent in the Dutch market. Also, displaced Dutch tobacco 
personnel may be expected to enter tobacco production in Associated 
SA cry Territories, as they have already—to a small degree—in 
taly. 

There will not only be sharper competition from within the Common 
Market but the ad valorem feature of the tariff will widen the price 
differential between imports of U.S. leaf and imports of lower priced 
tobacco from other third countries. 


Netherlands: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 
1935-89 and 1947-651, annual 1954-57 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin Av , | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1 1947-51 

18, 008 30, 589 34, 037 23, 479 25, 838 25, 066 
550 4, 656 13, 300 8, 120 8, 327 8, 814 
9, 493 5, 378 9, 519 5, 212 6, 482 8, 186 
- 3, 081 477 2,119 2, 687 2, 754 1, 677 
1, 784 1,948 7, 652 9, 317 6, 413 5, 291 
Federation of Rhodesia-N yasaland_.._---.|.~...-..-- 1, 879 7, 577 5, 361 6, 133 8, 142 
1, 325 2, 299 2, 921 2, 811 3, 252 2,209 
1) 2, 674 3, 307 2, 101 3, 653 3, 245 
957 707 1, 241 1, 358 2, 357 2, 895 
Belgium-Luxembourg..-...-.--..--.------.- 565 2, 550 574 452 668 1, 537 
5, 586 8, 303 5, 313 2, 857 4, 386 4, 660 
Teh. disease ae 67, 349 61, 577 87, 994 63, 903 71, 123 72, 196 
Percent United States_-.............------ 26.7 49.7 38.7 36.7 36.3 34.7 

i If any, in other, 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Netherlands by kind, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[Export weight in thousands of pounds} 


Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 1947-51 
9, 490 28, 672 29, 924 23, 184 24, 845 23, 595 
1, 000 2, 896 2, 001 1, 485 1, 504 366 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee_ --_--.-.- 4, 832 3, 964 4, 509 4, 517 5, 063 6, 301 
Virginia Fire-cured !........--.-...---- 455 589 424 548 417 539 
1,833 557 | | 432 464 588 435 
17, 790 33, 354 38, 115 30, 899 33, 037 31, 652 
1 Ineludes Sun-cured, 
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U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Netherlands 
[U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

33.0 45.7 45.1 42.2 44.2 42.2 44.3 50.1 
Barter. 31.4 34.9 45.3 33.7 45.1 36.2 425 65.3 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee- --_. 40.6 41.8 45.4 49.4 47.8 44.5 47.5 50.9 
Virginia Fire-cured !................. 54.8 453 80.0 65 6 38 9 60.0 41.2 41.4 

31.1 33. 2 34.4 29 7. 34.5 37.5 37 2 36.6 
213.8 | 179.9} 150.0 | 124.7 96.7] 115.3] 106.3 146.8 

71.5 64.7 65.7 61.6 52.7 59.0 46.6 53.0 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 

FRANCE 


France, which imported substantial quantities of unmanufactured 
tobacco from the United States prior to World War II, took less than 
9 million pounds in 1957. This was despite the existence of a Public 
Law 480 program which enabled France to purchase about one-fourth 
of its imports from the United States for francs. A chronic shortage 
of dollar exchange has encouraged the French Tobacco Monopoly to 
develop other sources of supply. The monopoly, which controls all 
phases of the tobacco industry, also appears to be using tobacco 
purchases as an instrument of overall French policy in facilitating 
trade with French Overseas Territories, and other tobacco-producing 
areas where trade development is advantageous. Neither price nor 
quality are, therefore, dominating factors in the monopoly purchase 

attern. 

5 The consumption pattern of tobacco products in France appears to 
depend more on what the monopoly desires to sell than on what 
consumers prefer. As tobacco grown domesticslly, in the overseas 
territories and in the lower nese foreign producing countries consists 
mainly of dark leaf—French consumers smoke primarily dark tobaccos 
whether they want them or not. There are indications that a sub- 
stantial number of consumers would swing to lighter cigarettes, similar 
to American blends, if given the opportunity to buy them at a reason- 
able price. 

Cigarettes account for about two-thirds of toial tobacco consump- 
tion. Cigarette use is also rising faster than that of other products. 
In 1957, brands containing U.S. leaf and filter tips showed the greatest 
increases in sales. Much of this may be attributed to the section 
104(a) agreement with France to advertise these cigarettes. How- 
ever, these brands comprise a relatively small portion of total cigarette 
use and it is doubtful if the monopoly will allow their use to expand 
to any great extent. 

Leaf tobacco utilization in the monopoly’s factories has been showin 
a fairly steady rise, and reached 160 million pounds in 1957. More an 
more leaf is being used in factory-made cigarettes which now account 
for roughly two-thirds of total consumption. Conversely, consumption 
of cut tobacco, largely used in “roll your own” cigarettes is declining. 
Other products—snuff, chewing, and cigars—are relatively unimpor- 
tant in the French tobacco consumption pattern. On a total popula- 
tion basis, per capita consumption of all tobacco products in France is 
about 3 pounds yearly. 

Domestic preduction of tobacco in France has risen from an average 
of 109 million pounds annually in 1947—51 to 141 million in 1957; it is 
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expected to decline roars A in 1958. Most of the tobacco grown 
in France is lighter types of Dark Air-cured. The monopoly must 
purchase all of the crop and pays prices above the prices of similar 
quality leaf available elsewhere. This policy is also followed in certain 
of the French Overseas Territories, such as Madagascar. 

French imports of unmanufactured tobacco have been characterized 
by a shift away from the United States as a source of supply since the 
end of World War II. Smaller takings of U.S. leaf and increased 
import ea have been met by larger imports from French 
Overseas Territories, from India, low-priced dark tobaccos from Latin 
America, and larger takings of oriental tobacco. The United States 
has been oe to the position of a residual supplier—due to some 
extent to the continued French shortage of dollars. 


Outlook 


The outlook for imports of U.S. tobacco in France is difficult to 
evaluate because of the dependence upon monopoly decisions. There 
is a market for some U.S. leaf but its use can be increased or decreased 
without considering consumer preferences because the monopoly con- 
trols manufacture and sale of tobacco products. So long as the 
monopoly exists, it seems likely that the United States will remain a 
residual leaf supplier. 

French participation in the Common Market could change the situa- 
tion in one of two ways. If the monopoly is retained or if national 
barriers remain on trade in tobacco products, use of U.S. leaf will 
probably decline or at best remain about the same as at present. If 
the monopoly is abolished and there is somewhat unrestricted trade in 
tobacco eve Sr use of U.S. leaf will probably rise. This would be 
due to a demand for cigarettes containing U.S. tobacco, unfilled at 
present due to monopoly practice. ‘The Common Market is to become 
effective over a 12-15 year period, thus providing for a gradual transi- 
tion in trade patterns. 


France: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-51, annual 1954-67 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin Average, | Average,| 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
United States 19, 655 9, 347 12, 549 8, 925 6, 338 8, 704 
Brazil_.__- 1, 190 4, 738 3, 142 6, 159 2, 002 5,761 
Dominican Republic. 1,075 3, 245 723 3, 249 1, 566 4 
Colombia 343 1, 831 2, 808 2,078 2, 054 1,111 
y 0) 1, 341 anos 439 
reece 1, 668 5, 705 14, 959 8, 872 12, 191 11, 537 
Yugoslavia. -._ 246 3, 251 5, 957 7, 604 8, 092 6, 768 
Germany 96 577 551 
taly 1 180 2, 225 3, 338 2, 769 802 
Bulgaria 556 3, 125 3,741 
Igeria. _.. 19, 802 16, 265 27, 895 19, 087 19, 584 6, 168 
809 4, 817 12, 607 9, 604 8, 325 8, 966 
Turkey.....- 5, 101 5, 767 6, 088 3, 308 6, 982 
en 1 756 2, 656 2, 394 2, 208 1,872 
Indian wal 1 1,329 882 1, 192 551 
French Equatorial Africa. ................ 1 226 1, 543 1, 459 1,032 1, 100 
ndones' 693 50 226 548 490 802 
Others 1, 786 479 3,610 5, 470 1,.650 1,22 
Total. 59, 149 58, 462 98, 341 85, 758 76, 503 67, 121 
Percent United States. .............-..... 33. 2 16.0 12.8 10.4 8&3 13.0 


1 If any, included in other. 
2 Less than 600 pounds. 
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U.S. exports. of unmanufactured tobacco to France by kind, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[Export weight] 
{In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
1,071 1, 684 2, 653 2, 592 2, 293 3, 909 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee--..---.-- 18, 316 4, 329 6, 658 4, 234 3, 542 2, 522 
20, 607 9, 043 12, 581 7, 879 6, 376 7, 543 


1 Includes Sun-cured. 


U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to France 
(U.S. cents per pound} 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
70.7 77.8 75.3 79.5 73.9 75. 2 75.7 70.1 

ark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee.._.- 34.9 58.5 48.8 47.3 46.5 46.6 
100.0 5.3 | 125.4) 200.0 j..-..-.. 214.3 


France: Production of tobacco by — ten 1935-39 and 1947-51, annual 
1954-58 


{Farm sales weight '] 


[In thousands of pounds] 
Year Light Afr- Dark Air- Total all 
cured 2 cured types 

Average 1935-39 Se ce RE: 65, 700 7, 295 72, 995 
1954 124, 7: 1,717 126, 460 
1956. Jide 121, 775 1, 504 123, 369 
138, 257 2, 438 140, 695 
109, 350 1, 980 111, 330 


1 Farm sales weight is about 10 percent above average dry weight, which is normally reported in statistics- 
2 French classification. Actually lighter types of Dark Air-cured. 


BELGIUM 


The Belgian tobacco industry is in the hands of private trade. 
Retail prices for tobacco products, however, are controlled by the 
Government. ‘‘Price” is @ prime consideration governing the purchase 
pattern for leaf tobacco. 

Cigarette consumption, at about 10 billion pieces in 1957, was up 
9 percent from the previous year. Cigars and cigarillos were also 
smoked to a greater extent than in 1956, although the gain was not as 
marked as that for cigarettes. Use of smoking mixtures has shown a 
substantial decline in recent years but still is not much less important, 
in total, than cigarette consumption. 

The average Belgian cigarette is usually a blend of a number of 
tobaccos including U.S. and substitute Flue-cured and burley, with 
oriental leaf and dark types from a number of countries blended into 
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the mixture. The “Belgian taste” cigarette is produced in both regular 
and filter-tip brands. Output of filter tips has risen considerably in 
recent years and now probably accounts for close to 25 percent of 
total cigarette consumption. There are no straight Flue-cured cigar- 
ettes produced in Belgium. 

Manufacturers’ total usings of all leaf tobacco amounted to about 
58 million pounds in 1957—up 6 percent from 1956, but not much 
above the average of 1937-39. Per capita consumption of cigarettes 
has shown considerable gains during the past 4 years, and in 1957 
amounted to about 2.5 pounds. This has been offset to some extent 
by the declining per capita consumption of smoking mixtures. 

Belgian production of leaf tobacco consists entirely of Dark Air- 
cured leaf used mainly in smoking mixtures. In recent years, the 
crop has leveled off at about 6 million pounds. Domestic production 
of leaf supplies about 12 percent of manufacturers’ requirements. 

Imports of leaf tobacco come from a wide range of sources including 

ractically all of the principal tobacco-growing countries of the world. 

mports of unmanufactured tobacco have been rising in recent years, 
reflecting larger overall consumption of tobacco products. Total im- 
ports in 1957 amounted to nearly 56 million pounds compared with an 
average of 45 million in 1947-51. Imports from the United States at 
only 19 million pounds in 1957 compared with an average of 28 million 
in 1947-51. 

Manufacturers indicate that price rises for U.S. leaf in recent years, 
particularly for Flue-cured ar burley, together with price controls 
on the products they sell, have forced thei to substitute increasing 
quantities of non-U.S. leaf. The U.S. share in the Belgian tobacco 
import market, therefore, declined from 62 percent, on the average, in 
1947-51 to 41 percent in 1956 and 34 percent in 1957. 

Flue-cured accounts for about 60 percent of imports from the United 
States. Purchases of Kentucky-Tennessee Fire-cured are at about 1 
million pounds annually. Considerable amounts of Maryland, Dark 
Air-cured and Cigar leaf also move from the United States to Belgium. 
Burley purchases dropped off substantially in 1957, mainly due to 
sharp increases in 1956-—crop prices for grades traditionally purchased 
by Belgian manufacturers. 

More and more cigarette leaf (Flue-cured, burley, and oriental) .is 
being imported from non-U:S. sources, including Rhodesia-N yasaland, 
Italy, Bulgaria, and Greece. Prices for the grades of tobaccos the 
Belgian manufacturers purchase from these countries are well below 
those for desired grades of U.S. cigarette leaf. For example, last year 
import costs (exclusive of duty) for U.S. Flue-cured were about 48 
cents per pound, while Rhodesian Flue-cured was purchased at about 
32 cents; for U.S. burley, costs averaged about 50 cents, compared 
with purchases of Italian burley at about 26 cents; oriental tobaccos 
from Greece and Turkey averaged about 38 cents per pound. 

The importance of cigars and cigarillos in Belgium is reflected in 
the large purchases of cigar tobaccos from the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. 

_ Imports of tobacco products: totaled about 1% million pounds. in 
1957—mainly cigars, cigarillos, and cigarettes. The Netherlands is 
easily the largest supplier of these products to the Belgian market 
although substantial imports of U.S. cigarettes are made. But Bel- 
gian exports of tobacco products, at more than 4 million pounds in 
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1957, were well in excess of imports. Export trade in tobacco prod- 
uets consists mainly of cigarette exports to the Netherlands and West 
Germany. 


Outlook 


With the Belgian emphasis on price considerations in the leaf tobacco 
purchase pattern, farther price rises for U.S. leaf will accelerate the 
present trend away from the United States as a source of supply. 

evere retail price controls by the Government for tobacco products 
forces manufacturers to use as much low-priced tobacco as possible. 
Manufacturers state that this situation has led them to switch to 
other sources of supply where the same kind of tobacco with almost 
the same qualities are obtainable at lower prices. They further state 
that if the United States desires to keep its present share of the Belgian 
market or wants to regain its more favorable position of some years 
back, prices of low and medium grades of cigarette leaf must be 
reduced immediately. 

The present Belgian specific tariff on imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco from all sources is 413 francs per 100 kilograms, equivalent 
to about 4 U.S. cents per pound. But as a member of the European 
Common Market, Belgium is scheduled, within 12 to 15 years, to 
impose an ad valorem tariff of 30 percent on leaf tobacco imports 
from the United States and all other countries outside the common 
market area. With a continued differential in prices between U.S. 
leaf and competitive growths produced in such countries as Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland, the incidence of the tariff would fall much more heavily 
on the higher priced U.S. leaf than on lower priced tobacco produced 
elsewhere. This factor will add to manufacturers’ inducement to 
purchase as much leaf as possible from non-U.S. sources. 


Belgium: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 

i 13, 172 28, 053 20, 313 20, 404 20, 320 19, 101 
5, 521 2, 901 2, 653 1, 886 , 334 
Netherlands !___ ‘. , 058 504 869 1,170 1, 682 1, 874 
1,776 3, 198 3, 677 3, 273 3, 451 4,116 
capes 851 2, 573 4, 264 2, 781 2, 321 2,116 
Dominican Republic--.--.-.--...--- phd dee 515 3, 249 3, 563 3, 541 3, 703 4, 276 
1, 337 30 741 1, 213 1, 153 1, 213 
Rhodesia-N yasaland____-._......-...-.-.- 4 151 1, 451 1, 453 2, 621 4, 182 
33 1, 768 2, 705 997 1, 106 1, 659 
araguay 1, 157 1, 510 1, 847 ee Bes AL 
Philippine Islands 304 1, 122 1,014 1,248 1, 299 
Bulgaria 281 650 57 701 974 1,175 
Greece 1, 199 159 655 1, 534 1, 802 3, 093 
Others 4, 186 967 1, 907 5, 887 7, 757 10, 458 
39, 899 44, 939 47,048 48, 359 50, 024 55, 896 
Percent United States. -...........-..----- 33.0 62.4 43.2 42.2 40.6 34.2 


1 Reexports. 
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U.S, exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Belgium by kind, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-51, annual 1954-57 


{Export weight] 
[In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
3,712 15, 479 7, 508 19, 873 15, 807 12, 909 
1, 996 3, 555 2, 564 2, 747 2, 424 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee--........- 4, 441 2, 160 gs4 952 1,076 1, 496 
Virginia Fire-cured !.................-.-.. 356 305 26 46 187 
427 233 425 271 782 482 
625 616 564 810 768 
157 70 87 57 131 68 
Total. 12, 510 22, 921 12, 519 24,771 21, 836 17, 326 
1 Includes Sun-cured. 


U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Belgium 
(U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1850 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

32.3 43.8 42.3 40.5 40.9 35.9 38.7 48.4 
30.5 32.9 35.1 31.4 34.3 33.9 43.2 58.7 
Dark-fire Kentucky-Tennessee_.....| 31.8 35.0 36.8 36.0 33.9 37.5 34.5 37.4 
Virginia F bn tieduidgdaepeile 38.9 48.4 55.6 42.9 46.2 4.3 43 5 81.3 
27.7 61.0 34.1 25.3 32.2 59.4 33.8 40.0 
Green River 35.1 33.9 7.8 [3.23540 36.6 25.0 31.0 35.4 
One Sucker. 28.2 23.3 35.1 32.5 32.0 36.2 36. 0 41.2 
Cigar wrapper --| 171.4) 170.1 107.6 76.4 63.7 74.0 97.5 110.7 
Cigar bin Bees 80.1 78.0 86. 5 87.3 87.0 70.7 53 3 60.7 
Cigar filler___. 27.8 30.3 28.1 26.7 80.0 50.0 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 
SPAIN 


The tobacco industry in Spain is conducted as a Government mo- 
nopoly operated as a joint stock corporation with the monopoly 

rivileges extended to a private firm. All phases of the industry, 
including leaf tobacco production, imports of leaf and products, manu- 
facturing and distribution, are under monopoly control. Price is a 
primary consideration in Spanish purchases of Jeaf tobacco. 

The output of factory-made cigarettes is showing steady increases. 
About 16.8 billion cigarettes were manufactured in 1957 compared 
with 16.1 billion in 1956. This trend continued the rapid rise begun 
in 1951. There is growing consumer preference for lighter, milder 
cigarettes which is reflected in the changing pattern of production of 
the various types of leaf tobacco and also in the larger takings of U.S. 
light cigarette leaf. Spanish-type dark cigarettes, however continue 
to make up the major portion of cigarette sales. 

Output of cut and smoking tobacco is declining but remains im- 
portant in the consumption pattern. Most of this product is used in 
roll-your-own cigarettes. Output of cigars, however, is rising slowly. 
post tobacco consumption averages about 2.5 pounds per capita, 

out one-fourth of that in the United States. 

Prices of tobacco products are determined by State decrees. Low 
consumer incomes and the slow population growth indicate that in- 
— in total tobacco consumption in Spain will be relatively 
modest. 
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Since the end of World War II the monopoly has encouraged larger 
production of leaf tobacco as a means of reducing the level of import 
requirements. As a result of this policy, tobacco production has risen 
remarkably over the past decade, with sharp increases, especially in 
burley tobacco, at the expense of Dark Air-cured leaf. For the past 
several years, however, the crop has leveled off at about 55 million 
pounds. In 1958, burley production totaled about 24 million pounds, 
compared with 16 million, on the average, during 1950-54. On the 
other hand, the Dark Air-cured crop dropped from an average of 
28 million in 1950-54 to 21 million in 1958. These two kinds of 
tobacco make up about 80 percent of total leaf production. Mary- 
land leaf accounts for another 15 percent of the crop and small amounts 
of Flue-cured and cigar tobaccos also are grown. The domestic crop 
provides about 60—65 percent of total manufacturing requirements. 

Production increases have permitted Spain to eliminate some of its 
need for imports which now account for about 35-40 percent of 
domestic consumption compared with about 75 percent in the 1930’s. 
Imports consist mainly of dark tobaecos from Latin America and the 
Philippines, together with light cigarette leaf from the United States. 
The shift away from U.S. Fire-cured leaf reflects the growing demand 
for lighter, milder cigarettes. 

In 1957 Spanish leaf tobacco imports totaled 43 million pounds with 
the United States supplying 7 million pounds, or 16 percent. In recent 
years, most imports from the United States have consisted of Flue- 
cured and Maryland leaf for the manufacture of lighter, milder brands 
of cigarettes. Most of the tobacco exports during the past 3 years 
Lp the United States to Spain have moved under title I of Public 

w 480. 

Dark tobaccos are imported for blending with Spanish dark leaf 
mainly in the manufacture of Spanish-type cigarettes. Sources of 
supply for these tobaccos include Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, and the Philippines. Leaf from these countries is now being 
substituted for the Fire-cured tobacco that formerly moved from the 
United States to Spain in considerable quantities. Price differentials 
have played an important role in the shift as most competitive tobaccos 
are considerably lower in price for those of the U.S. product. 


Outlook 


There are a number of factors that affect the outlook for U.S. 
tobacco exports to Spain. The most important is the availability of 
exchange for tobacco purchases in the United States. In the absence 
of U.S. Government mutual aid programs and provisions for sale of 
tobacco for Spanish pesos under title I of Public Law 480, it is likely 
that movement of Us. tobacco to Spain will decline from present 
levels. Added to this factor is the expansion in production of to- 
baccos similar to those grown in the United States in areas that are 
almost certain to intensify efforts to enter the sizable Spanish import 
market. These competing producers include Rhodesia-Nyasaland, 
Canada, and India. The relatively lower prices of tobaccos in these 
areas is likely to add further inducement to Spanish purchases of 
tobacco outside the United States. 
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Spain: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-49 
and 1947-51, annual 1954-57 
{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin ‘Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 W 
1931-35! | 1947-51 1 
United States...) 11,007| 1,072] 3,601} 5,011 6, 983 tl 
9, 027 5, 183 6,547 | 10,639 | 12,595 8, 882 re 
3,037 | 16, 088 9,913 | 11,877 4, 512 15, 613 
27, 9382 6,330 | 10,466 | 11,492 | 20,917 10, 961 as 
Dominican Republie .. 845 15, 064 15 11, 981 
2, 058 395 3, 690 1, 563 342 
63,527 | 46,563 35,629| 52,640] 50,073 43, 267 g 
Percent United States... ..........---.---- 17.3 2.3 10.4 9.5 13.1 16.0 19 
th 
1 1935 to 1939 not available, due to civil war. ] 01 
Spain: Production of tobacco by kinds, average 1935-39 and 1947-51, annual Av 
1954-68 
(Farm sales weight '] 
[In thousands of pounds] cor 
Dark air d 
Year Flue- Burley - all var 
cure 
Valencia} Cigar he 
el 
1,499} 20,988} 20,988 | 30,731 74, 956 
2,965 | 29,641} 13,228 046 745 714 69, 339 C 
921 | 24, 467 8.400 | 20, 278 1, 054 55, 820 
1957... 24,467} 8,400} 21,080} 948 55,777 of 
1958 1,000 | 24, 000 8,500 | 20, 700 220 pric 
1 Farm sales weight is about 10 percent above average dry weight, which is normally reported in statistics. i. 
U.S. exports of unmanufactured. tobacco to Spain by kind, averages 1935-39 and Wor 
1947-61, annual 1954-57 com 
[Export weight] D 
to ri 
{In thousands of pounds] 1957 
_ Kind of tobacco Average, | Average,| . 1954 1955 1956 1957 Flue 
1935-39 | 1947-51 Au 
Flue-cured 137 2, 085 4, 021 2, 804 2, 194 Zapo 
2 438 529 91 987 154 has b 
2,797 1, 486 3,173 4, 878 4, 332 2, 776 In 
poun¢ 
. . proba 
U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Spain conta, 
(U.S. cents per pound] again. 
Kind 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 oe 
relatiy 
81.9] 758| 826] 828| 789| 728] ‘840 indica 
43.3) 434] 43.9) 438] 411] 43.1 43.7 
have a 
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AUSTRIA 


A Government monopoly controls all phases of the Austrian tobacco 


industry. It is the monopoly policy to maintain good trade relations . 


with the traditional sources of tobacco supplies,-mainly- Greece and 
Turkey—and to conserve dollars for purchases other than tobacco in 
the United States, insofar as possible. Price rises for U.S. leaf in 
recent years have provided an added incentive to the monopoly to 
purchase substitute leaf, similar to U.S. types, from such countries 
as Rhodesia-N yasaland and India. When the Government as a whole 
is trying to hold down inflation, it is difficult for one governmental 
agency to increase prices. 

Cigarettes account for most of the tobacco used in Austria. In 
1957, monopoly cigarette output exceeded that of 1956, continuing 
the rising trend of recent years. However, the rate of increase was 
lower than in the two previous years. Antismoking publicity in 
Austria is considered responsible for the smaller increase. 

Although the cigarette is the primary form of tobacco, in 1957 
cigar and cigarillo sales showed a-greater rise. This, however, should 
not alter the long-term trend to cigarettes. Other forms of*toébacco 
consumption, with the exception of snuff, declined in 1957. 

Austrian cigarettes are mostly of the modified oriental type with 
various percentages of U.S. or non-U.S. Flue-cured and burley tobaccos. 
These are blended to produce a taste similar to the American-type 
blended cigarette. Filter cigarettes, some of which contain substantial 
quantities of U.S. tobacco, have risen rapidly in popularity but they 
still comprise only a small percentage of total sales. 

Cigarette consumption in Austria has risen steadily since the end 
of World War II, except for a decline in 1954, which resulted from 
price increases in January of that year. Cigar sales are also up, but 
the trend for other products is irregular. On a per capita basis, 
Austrian tobacco consumption is still below the years just prior ta 
World War II. It now, approximates 4 pounds of products yearly 
compared with 4.5 pounds in 1939. 

Domestic production of tobacco in Austria is small and is not likely 
to rise significantly unless present conditions change drastically. In 
1957, slightly over 1 million pounds were harvested, most of which was 
Flue-cured and burley. 

Austria, like Germany, traditionally has procured most of its leaf 
imports from the oriental tobacco-producing countries. This leaf 


formerly was used primarily in straight oriental cigarettes. Since 


World War II, however, a considerable portion of import requirements 
has been purchased from the United States. 

In 1956, with the encouragement of Public Law 480, 11.5 million 
pounds of U.S. leaf were taken. This declined sharply in 1957, 
probably due to completion of stockpiling. As the use of products 
containing U.S. tobacco increases, imports wre be expected to rise 
again. Imports of Flue-cured and burley tobacco from non-U.S. 
sources have increased sharply in the last 2 years. Although still 
relatively small (about 2.2 million pounds in 1957), these imports 
indicate that the monopoly intends to expand use of this substitute 
leaf as much as possible. 

Imports of oriental tobacco from Greece, Turkey, and the Balkans 
have also risen in recent years. As Austrian trade is to a considerable 
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extent oriented in that direction—the largest possible use will also 
be made of oriental leaf. 


Outlook 

Imports of U.S. leaf by Austria may be expected to hold reasonably 
close to present levels. Imports, however, will probably not return 
to the high levels of 1955 and 1956 for some time unless there is an 
unforeseen rise in demand. 

Oriental tobacco provides the major competition with imports of 
U.S. tobacco in this market. Also, imports from countries exporting 
primarily U.S. seed types of tobacco have risen significantly in recent 
years. 


Austria: Imports of unmanfactured tobacco by country or origin, averages 
1935-35 and 1947-51, annual 1954-57 


[In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin Average | Average} 1964 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 

826 465 228 7, 269 11, 491 209 
3, 123 3, 824 6, 512 6, 287 8, 930 & 135 
2, 670 1, 102 1,415 1,323 1,913 
Dominican 128 650 1, 679 639 
228 938 257 880 1, 164 2, 209 
2, 185 44 97 142 190 4 

Federation of Rhodesia-Nyasaland....--_- Q) - 139 550 901 392 1, 196 
438 1, 291 814 884 1, 363 2, 537 
TOG Se. LMR. Gaels 16, 955 17, 604 16, 712 21, 383 30, 925 27, 547 
Percent United States. .................-. 4.9 31.0 25.3 34.0 37.2 18.9 

1 If any, included in other. 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Austria by kinds, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-51, annual 1954-67 


[Export weight—In thousands of pounds] 


Kind of tobacco =. Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1 1947-51 

Flue-cured 12 3, 043 1, 254 3, 969 7, 705 299 
17 774 365 1, 135 614 68 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee. -_....... 29 43 28 90 139 21 
Virginia Fire-cured !_............-.-...... 92 244 64 96 327 761 
Cc 2 344 204 149 156 146 
53 70 30 441 

Total_ 205 4, 518 1, 924 5, 439 8, 971 1, 736 

Includes Sun-cured. 
U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Austria 
{U.S. cents per pound] 

Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1962 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
42.3| 61.7]. 457] 5145] 563] 41.1] 4604) 542 
32.5 36.8 37.1 44.4 58.9 42.6 70.4 80.9 
Dark-fired |... ...- 60.0 82.1 81.1 80.6 85.7 
Virginia Fire-cured !................: 68.4 72.1 75.7 75.8 81.3 78.1 88. 4 88.2 
Cigar wrapper 233.1 | 152.9 227.8 | 214.3 75.0 | 264.8 |......-- 
94.2 95.1 | 115.4} 123.9} 126.2) 135.5) 117.6 123.3 
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SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is a ‘‘quality’’ market for U.S. leaf tobacco—especially 
Maryland-type. All phases of the tobacco industry are in the hands of 
private importers and manufacturers. The strong economic position 
of Switzerland has enabled it to remain an important market for U.S, 
tobacco. 

Cigarettes are the major item of tobacco consumption in Switzer- 
land. Output rose from an average of 6.3 billion pieces annually in 
1947-51 to 8.4 billion in 1957. The proportion of Maryland-type 
cigarettes rose from 38 percent in 1947-51 to 52 rae of total output 
in 1957. Practically all of these cigarettes sell at the equivalent of 
22 U.S. cents per pack of 20, the most popular cigarette price. 

Swiss tobacco manufacturers use about 30 million pounds of leaf 
annually. ee output of cigarettes has been increasing in recent 
years, a considerable proportion of the rise has been accounted for by 

arger cigarette exports—particularly to Italy. Domestic consum 
tion of cigarettes, however, now totals about 3.2 pounds annually 
on a per capita basis, and is slowly increasing. Per capita consump- 
tion of all other products, which are declining in importance in the 
consumption pattern amounts to about 1.7 pounds annually. 

Swiss tobacco acreage is stabilized at about 2,700 acres with crops 
of 4 to 5 million pounds annually. About 2 million pounds of this is 
Flue-cured, less than 1 million Light Air-cured and the balance Dark 
Air-cured. Domestic production supplies a relatively small portion 
of total tobacco requirements as the quality of leaf is not high. There- 
fore, in Switzerland, a country where consumers are quality-conscious, 
the bulk of tobacco used is imported. 

Swiss duty-paid imports of unmanufactured tobacco rose from sn 
average of less than 23 million pounds in 1947-51 to almost 27 million 
in 1957. Imports from the United States rose from 11.5 to 12 million 
pounds in the same period. During 1947-51, imports of U.S. leaf 
made up about 50 percent of the total. This percentage declined to 
44 percent in 1955 and remained near this level in 1956 and 1957. 
Swiss manufacturers made up these proportionately lower takings of 
U.S. leaf with larger imports of oriental tobacco from Greece and 
Turkey, both light and dark tobaccos from Italy and Flue-cured tobacco 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

In recent years, Swiss importers have taken a greater percentage of 
Maryland tobacco in their imports from the United States. Switzer- 
land is the major export market for Maryland leaf, especially in terms 
of value. In 1957, Maryland leaf valued at about $6 million was 
exported to Switzerland. The importance of this market is easily 
judged when it is considered that growers of Maryland tobacco only 
receive about $17 to $19 million annually for the entire crop. 

Swiss manufacturers have made several complaints about the diffi- 
culty of obtaining enough of the high grades they desire and the prices 
they must pay to obtain them. They also have objected to the smaller 
crops which reduce the percentage of suitable grades. This is becom- 
ing more of a problem as consumption of Maryland cigarettes rises. 

o encourage the production of more suitable grades, Swiss manu- 
facturers have a financial support to a tobacco improvement foun- 
dation. This foundation distributes approved seed and disseminates 


information on production practices that will produce the largest 
proportion of high grades. ; 
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Outlook 

Demand for Maryland- -type cigarettes is expected to continue its 
rise, although the rate of gain in relation to total cigarette output has 
not been as large in the last few years as it was earlier. Other types 
of U.S. leaf exported are meeting increased competition from oriental 
tobacco and from Flue-cured and burley grown in other countries. 


Switzerland: Imports unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, 
1935-89 and 1947-51, annual 1954-57 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Country of origin Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39. |. 1947-51 

6, 203 11, 503 11, 497 11, 816 11, 936 11, 988 
2, 491 4, 218 4, 107 4, 221 4, 160 3, 856 
679 1, 808 2,410 2, 581 2, 357 2, 390 
970 952 1, 933 2, 261 2, 219 2, 348 
2,451 794 1, 349 1,385 1, 303 1, 190 
688 239 1, 742 1, 755 1,913 1, 909 
2,313 3, 102 2, 590 2, 848 2, 918 3, 211 
15, 795 22, 616 25, 628 26, 867 26, 806 26, 892 
39.3 50.9 44.9 44.0 44.5 44.6 


U.S. exports-of unmanufactured tobacco to. Switzerland by kind, averages 1935-89 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


{Export weight] 
{In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
257 3, 990 2, 807 2, 940 3, 525 4, 083 
Dark. hred. Kentucky-Tennessee ve aes 2, 273 2, 602 1,770 1, 512 2, 326 1, 
1, 602 4, 843 5, 817 4, 976 7, 395 7, 594 
158 594 294 346 249 181 
4, 336 12, 755 11, 695 10, 752 13, 795 14, 211 


U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Switzerland 
{U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobaceo 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
50. 8 61.9 64.5 65.7) 644). 64.1 60.5 67.5 
SS 42.1 52.5 49.7 | 45.8 52.6 52.3 61.8 86.4 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee - - 45.9 43.4 50.9 54.6 59.9 66, 2 53.5 54.9 
Virginia Fire-cured !__............-.- 59.4 63.0 69.8 58.8 61.1 57.0 71.0 59.1 
76.3 80.3 83.5 81.5 82.3 83.4 79.4 80.1 
Cigar 148.3 | 220.0 | 227.3) 238,51 127.3) 153.3) 216.0 217.9 
Olgar Binder) 116.7 | 112.5 | 128.6 | 106.3 | 102.6 | 143.8 112.5 
1 Includes Sun-cured. 
DENMARK 


No tobacco is grown on a commercial scale in Denmark. Manu- 
facturers depend entirely on imports to meet their needs. There is 
no incentive for them to increase purchases of cigarette leaf from areas 
outside the United States. They do attempt, however, to buy 
cigarette tobaccos from soft currency areas to the extent that price- 
quality relationships are favorable. ‘Quality’ considerations in the 
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manufacture of tobacco products have held the purchase and use of 
neutral, less-flavorful Flue-cured from Rhodesia-Nyasaland and 
India to a minimum. 

Cigarettes are now much more important in the Danish tobacco 
consumption pattern than formerly. Output of cigarettes, totaling 
4.1 billion pieces in 1957, was somewhat larger than in 1956, despite 
an increase in retail price. Approximately 92 percent of the cigarettes 
manufactured are American-blended type, with 7 percent straight 
Flue-cured and less than 1 percent oriental. Filter-tip cigarettes 
made up about 10 percent of the total cigarette output in 1957. 
This trend, if continued, should result in stepped-up purchases of 
U.S. burley tobacco, takings of which have declined in recent years. 

Consumption of cigarillos is important in Denmark. There has 
been a shift toward this form of tobacco consumption, away from 
cigars since the end of World War II. The use of smoking tobacco 
is also very significant and consumption of snuff is relatively more 
important than in most countries. The various quantities of leaf 
tobacco utilized by Danish tobacco manufacturers in 1957 were as 
follows: For cigarettes, 11 million pounds; cigars and cigarillos, 8,1 
million pounds; smoking tobacco, 4.4 million pounds; and all other 
products, 0.6 million pounds. This made a total of 24.1 million 
pounds used in 1957, compared with 23.7 million in 1956. 

The gradual upward trend in cigarette output is likely to continue 
although high retail prices, averaging the equivalent of about 50 U.S. 
cents per package of 20 may hold down any substantial increase in 
the foreseeable future. 

Consumption of tobacco products, on a per capita basis may be 
estimated for 1957 at 2.2 pounds for cigarettes; 1.8 pounds for cigars 
and cigarillos; and 1.2 pounds for mp tobaccos. Total con- 
sumption of other products, principally snuff, amounted to about 0.3 
pound per capita. 

Denmark imports tobacco from a wide range of sources. In 1957 
imports of unmanufactured tobacco totaled 24.9 million pounds of 
which the United States supplied 13 million or 52 percent. The U.S. 
share in Danish tobacco imports is considerably larger now than in 
prewar and early postwar years. Aside from cigarette leaf, Danish 
imports from the United States consist chiefly of Dark-fired tobacco, 
mainly for use in snuff. 

Other principal suppliers of cigarette leaf to the Danish market 
include Rhodesia-Nyasaland, Canada, Greece, and Turkey. For 
cigar leaf principal suppliers are Indonesia and Brazil; for smoking 
abedds: Brazil, Indonesia, and the United States. 


Outlook 


With continued strong competition among Danish manufacturers 
to make the quality cigarettes most desired by consumers, it is likely 
that there will be no marked shift away from the United States as 
the major source of supply for cigarette leaf. Further price increases 
for U.S. cigarette tobaccos, however, could alter this currently favor- 
able outlook. 
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Denmark: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1947-51 
3, 863 9, 271 11, 417 10, 454 14, 890 13, 121 
ers 4, 613 5, 978 5, 408 
16 7 444 171 
() 524 438 394 353 264 
445 280 27 108 52 67 
2, 230 4, 645 @) 205 187 1 
10, 687 31, 704 84 47 116 40 
2, 998 2, 489 2, 721 3, 112 
Rhodesia 1) 3, 523 2, 118 1715 1, 838 
20, 719 22, 938 24, 048 22, 334 27, 797 25, 223 
Percent United States. ...-..--.--.------- 18.6 40.4 47.5 46.8 53.6 52.0 
1 If any, included in other. 
2 Reexports. 
3 Includes Indonesia. 


4 May include substantial quantities from Southern Rhodesia, British East and South Africa. 


U.S. ex of unmanufactured tobacco to Denmark by kind, averages 1985-39 and 
1947-61, annual 1954-67 


(Export weight] 
{In thousands of pounds} 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
2, 498 7, 577 7,949 10, 536 10, 516 11, 689 
827 1, 501 901 719 690 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee. ...-.---- 1, 537 847 379 
Virginia Fired Sccnwatdbedvndcianous 171 104 29 6 7 6 
Maryland -.-..--......-.------------------ 127 44 38 6 ll 21 
Cigar leaf_--.-- pe ase 930 188 170 176 128 
Other ons am des 215 317 196 143 210 431 
4, 893 11, 126 9, 584 12, 299 12,486 | 13,344 
1 Includes Sun-cured. 


U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Denmark 
[U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Flue-cured-... 48.2 58.5 59.7 64.5 63.0) 65.7 67.1 68. 4 
Burley _._. 37.7 42.5 49.1 46.4 54.7 45.8 57.3 75.1 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee-.... 52.3 52.4 63.3 65. 6 58.9 55.1 58.3 63.6 
Virginia Fire-cured !.........-.---.-- 53.2 59.1 50.0 56.7 44.8 66.7 57.1 50.0 
Maryland. 31.6 49.1 57.7 25.0 31.6 16.7 90. 9 76.2 
Cigar per 245.9 | 144.9] 122.0 91.9 | 125.2] 184.5] 150.0 162.1 
Cigar bin 126.1} 110.4) 120.0} 110.2] 101.2] 103.5 83.9 74.2 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 
SWEDEN 


Swedish consumers prefer tobacco products containing high per- 
centages of U.S. leaf. The tobacco monopoly, which controls all 
hases of the tobacco industry, attempts to satisfy consumer demand 
or high-quality products, and in doing so, gradually has increased in 
recent years the percentages of U.S. leaf used in manufacture. This is 
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reflected in the continued high-level imports of U.S. tobacco. | With 
the Swedish insistence on quality tobacco products, and with slowly 
rising cigarette consumption, it appears likely that the United States 
will continue as the major source of Sweden’s tobacco imports. 
Domestic production of leaf amounts to less than 1 million pounds a 
year, and it is used exclusively in snuff manufacture. 

Consumption of cigarettes amounted to about 5.9 billion pieces in 
1957—about 3 percent over the 1956 level. Cigarettes. of Soemiie 
manufacture accounted for about 89 percent of the sales, with the 
balance—about 600 million pieces—consisting of imported brands 
(largely American-type blended). The increase in consumption 
occurred despite a rise in retail tes during the year. A further 12 
percent price increase in April 1958 has probably prevented any 
significant rise in consumption of cigarettes in 1958. 

Most cigarettes produced are the American-blended type. A grow- 
ing number, however, consists of a modified American type, with a 
larger than usual proportion of oriental leaf. Filter-tip cigarette sales 
are increasing, but still represent only about 11 percent of total ciga- 
rette consumption. Cigarettes—both domestic and  imported— 
represented about 60 percent of total tobacco consumption in 1957. 

Smoking tobacco, snuff, and cigars (including cigarillos) are impor- 
tant in the Swedish tobacco consum»tion pattern. Sales of smoking 
tobacco totaled nearly 3 million pounds in 1957—up about 9 percent 
from 1956. This product accounted for 12 percent of total consum»- 
tion in 1957. Snuff consumption, at more than 6 million pounds, 
made up about 25 percent of consumption. All other products 
accounted for about 3 percent. 

The Swedish Tobacco Monopoly used about 20 million pounds of 
tobacco in its factories in 1957. Per capita consumption of cigarettes 
(including imvorted brands) amounted to about 1.8 pounds; of smok- 
ing tobacco, 04 pounds; and ail other products, combined, about 0.9 
pounds. Snuff made up most of the latter. 

The United States supplied 72 percent of Sweden’s total unmanu- 
factured tobacco imports in 1957. This compared with the U.S. 
share of 66 percent, on the average, for 1947-51. Most imports from 
the United States consist of Flue-cured, burley and Fire-cured tobacco, 
with a preponderance of Flue-cured. A little cigar leaf is also pur- 
chased from the United States. The Flue-cured and burley are used 

rimarily in American-type blended cigarettes, and to a lesser extent 
in smoking tobacco. Fire-cured is used in snuff manufacture. 

The high-quality characteristics of U.S. leaf moving to Sweden are 
reflected in the average U.S. export prices for Swedish purchases in 
1957—84 cents a pound for Flue-cured, and 81 cents for burley. 

Other major sources of Swedish tobacco imports include Greece, 
Turkey, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Italy, Cuba, and 
Indonesia. Oriental tobacco is purchased from Greece and Turkey, 
Flue-cured and Fire-cured from both Italy and the federation, and 
cigar tobaccos from Indonesia and Latin American countries. 

A substantial number of cigarettes are imported from the United 
States each year—totaling about 1.5 million pounds. The substantial 
import trade in cigarettes also reflects the heavy demand for American- 
type blended cigarettes. Imports of other tobacco products are not 
significant in relation to total tobacco consumption. 
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Outlook 

Consumers in Sweden demand high-quality tobacco products and 
the monopoly makes every effort to satisfy this demand. Conse- 
quently, although U.S. tobaccos are higher in price than similar types 
produced elsewhere, it is likely that Sweden will continue to purchase 
most of its tobacco import requirements in the United States. There 
is no noticeable shift away from the United States as the major 
supplier of leaf tobacco. 


Sweden: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-67 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin A A 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1 1947-51 
United 8,777 | 12,807| 11,618 11, 996 12, 908 16, 682 
1, 195 1, 199 668 8, 000 
ration of 1, 206 1.364 1, 599 
Cu 516 438 "137 216 181 
701 441 419 373 434 230 
2,558 | 1, 712 503 900 
$0 14,829} 19,437| 19,919| 16,692] 19,008| 23,066 
Percent of United States..............---- 50.2 65.9 58.3 71.8 67.9 71.9 
1 If any, in other. 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Sweden by kind, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[Export weight) 
[In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average,| Average,| 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 
3, 642 938 7, 895 6, 086 9, 875 10, 824 
Burley 1,721 3, 145 2, 149 1, 
Dark-fired Ken‘ ~Tennessee.........- 2, 191 1, 631 180 748 1,421 1 
Virginia Fire-cured 815 619 651 631 
o 1,097 1,113 532 504 519 401 
Total 8, 350 12, 414 9, 633 11, 260 14, 357 14, 818 


1 Includes Sun-cured. 


U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Sweden 
[U.S. cents per pound) 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Jédviba 70.4 76.0 68.8 77.5 83.3 80.6 79.8 83.8 
Burley. ..... 56.8 73.7 72.9 77.4 75.3 75.7 75.9 81.0 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee eee 42.5 50.2 52.0 56.2 47.2 50.5 52.2 57.8 
Vv F 49.8 58.5 61.7 59.6 58.1 44.5 46.4 
Cigar wra 200.0} 100.0} 144.0; 128.6] 117.4] 152.2 

binder 77.8 09.2} 102.6; 150.0; 122.3| 132.5] 130.7 133. 

1 Includes Sun-cured, 
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IRELAND 


Ireland imports all of its leaf tobacco requirements. No leaf tobacco 
has been produced since 1954, and prior to that year only minor 
quantities were grown. High-quality leaf pre ily Flue-cured, is 
used by the oomniry manufacturers, The importation of leaf, 
manufacturing, and distribution of tobacco products are in the hands 
of private trade. 

rish tobacco consumption is mainly in the form of cigarettes. 
About 12.8 million pounds of cigarettes were manufactured in 1957, a 
slight increase from 1956, but below the record output of 13.2 million 
pounds in 1955. Recent increases in leaf costs and tariffs have caused 
the retail prices to rise. Current prices for cigarettes range from 
the me ye of 31 to 51 U.S. cents per pack of 20. Prices have been 
raised 9 cents since May 1956. In view of these retail price increases 
and a declining population, it is not likely that consumption will 
increase in the near future. 

Aside from cigarettes, most Irish consumption is in the form of 
Sethion tobacco. A little snuff and a few thousand cigars are marketed 
annually. 

Irish imports of all tobaccos in 1957 totaled 10.7 million pounds, 
up a little from 1956. The United States supplied 87 percent of the 
imports in 1957, as compared to 95 percent in 1954. Other principal 
suppliers in 1957 included Rhodesia-Nyasaland, with 0.8 million 
— India 0.5 million, and Canada 0.1 million pounds. Imports 

m these countries, with the exception of a little Fire-cured from 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland, consist of Flue-cured leaf. 

During 1956 and 1957, Ireland’s tobacco imports dropped consider- 
ably from earlier levels. This occurred as the result of a substantial 
build-up of stocks in prior years. 

The United States has remained the principal supplier of tobacco 
to the Irish market. Although licensing of imports and dollar exchange 
allocations are in effect, manufacturers have been able to obtain their 
essential requirements here. In 1956 and 1957, however, there was a 
noticeable increase in imports from competing areas—particularly 
Rhodesia and India. These areas do not require payment in dollars. 
Reductions in U.S. Flue-cured acreages and price increases in recent 
pee have brought complaints from Irish manufacturers. They have 

egun to increase purchases, as mentioned, from other areas. (The 
average export price for U.S. Flue-cured moving to Ireland was 77 
cents per pound in 1957, compared with 71 cents in 1955.) Although 
Ireland’s imports from the United States consist largely of Flue-cured, 
there is also some trade in Fire-cured, Dark Air-cured and burley. 

In recent years, Irish manufacturers have built up a considerable 

rt trade in cigarettes, mainly with Malaya. Irish imports of 
tobacco products are not significant. 


Outlook 


Irish manufacturers have voiced increasing complaints concerning 
price rises for U.S. Flue-cured and the general effect of acreage reduc- 
tions upon their ability to purchase desired grades and qualities. 
They are forced to increase their purchases from competing producin 
countries. With continued price differentials between U.S. leaf an 
competitive growths, there may be some further loss in the relative 
position of the United States in the Irish tobacco market. In view of 
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manufacturers’ insistence on high-quality leaf, however, it is likely 
that the United States will continue to supply the major portion of 
imports. This relatively favorable outlook is supported by the impor- 
tant role that tobacco plays as a revenue producer in Ireland (about 
one-fourth of total Government revenues), and the attempts by manu- 
facturers to push exports of cigarettes into areas where quality of the 
product is a most important factor. 


Ireland: —— of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Qountry of origin ' Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
7 1935-39 | 1947-51 

States. 11, 032 17, 192 13, 074 13, 739 8, 8, 
275 338 257 260 os 

110 17 46 479 229 

11,142 17, 797 13, 703 14, 860 9, 688 10, 726 
Percent United States. .............-..-.- 99.0 96.6 95.4 92.5 90. 6 87.3 


Source: Trade and Shipping Statistics of Ireland. 


US. sptia of pepemenulneiired tobacco to Ireland by kind, averages, 1935-39 and 
1947-51, annual 1954-57 
[Export weight] 
{In thousands of pounds] 


Kind of tobacco. Average, | Average,| 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1985-39} 1947-51 
6, 16,925 13,701 | 12, 412 8, 472 9,673 
Dark fired Kentucky-Tennessee 724 636 289 271 35 32 
Virginia Fire-cured 161 27 56 131 
Other 2... 159 53 4 105 8 70 
Total 7,135 | 17,646| 14,050} 12,834 8, 815 9, 917 
Includes Sun-cured. 


Mainly Green River. 


U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Ireland 
(U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 154 1955 1956 1957 
59.9 66.0 68.8 70.3 71.8 70.9 72.2 77.2 
Dark- | 45.2} 49.9] 526] 67.1 52.9] 49.1] 657.0 46.9 
Virginia Fire-cured! 42.9 44.4 62.5 58.8 75.0 70.2 
Dark Air (Green River) 45.0 47.1 33.3 99.0 50.0 


1 Includes Sun-cured. 
NORWAY 


. Norway produces no tobacco and manufacturers depend entirely 


on imports to meet consumer requirements. Norway for many years 


has been an important market for U.S. leaf tobacco. Norwegian 
consumers prefer U.S. tobacco. But use of substitute Flue-cured and 
burley from competing areas is slowly being stepped up as funds 
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available for tobacco- purchases in the United States cannot be 
stretched to cover rising prices for U.S. leaf. 

The Norwegian tobacco consumption pattern places heavy emphasis 
on smoking tobacco, about one-half of which is reportedly used in 
roll-your-own cigarettes. Nearly 6 million pounds of this product 
are consumed annually. Manufactured cigarettes total about 4 
million pounds and chewing tobacco and snuff, combined, account 
for about 1 million pounds. About 24 million cigars are consumed 
each year. 

Per capita consumption of manufactured cigarettes amounted to 
about 0.9 pounds in 1957. When about one-half of the smoking 
tobacco is added to this figure, per capita consumption of cigarettes 
(manufactured and hand rolled) amounted to about 1.7 pounds. 

Cigarette consumption was at an alltime high in 1957, slightly 
higher than the previous record of 1955. Most cigarettes are of the 
American-blended variety containing large percentages of U.S. Flue- 
cured and burley. 

Snuff and chewing tobacco are manufactured mainly from Virginia 
Fire-cured leaf. Some of the latter is also probably used for smoking 
tobacco although the large quantities of this product used as roll-your- 
own cigarettes indicates that Flue-cured and burley are very im- 
portant ingredients in the smoking mixtures. 

Total tobacco consumption in Norway is relatively stable; only 
small increases have been noted in recent years. Prices for tobacco 
products are high. Cigarettes sell for more than the equivalent of 
50 U.S. cents per package. These prices continue to hold increases 
to a minimum. 

Norway’s imports of unmanufactured tobacco during the past 
few years have been relatively stable at about 10 million pounds 
annually. There has been a gradual shift in recent years toward 
the purchase of larger quantities of tobacco in Rhodesia-Nyasaland, 
mainly Flue-cured and Sun-cured (used in place of burley). 

The United States accounted for 8 million pounds, or 80° percent, 
of Norway’s imports for consumption of leaf tobacco in 1957. This 
represents a decline from the 86 percent share in 1947-51, and 84 
percent in. 1955. According to U.S. 1957 export statistics, Flue-cured 
accounted for about 5 million pounds, burley about 1 million, and 
Fire-cured (principally Virginia), close to 2 million pounds. 

Greece and Turkey, together, supply about 0.8 million pounds per 

ear—all oriental leaf. Minor quantities of leaf are imported from 
Thailand, Canada, Cuba, Indonesia, and Syria. 

There is no significant export trade in tobacco products. Imports 
of products consist mainly of smoking tobacco from the United King- 
dom and a few thousand pounds of cigars from the Netherlands. 
Outlook 

Tobacco manufacturers are likely to purchase more tobacco from 
sources outside the United States during coming years if the difference 
between U.S. leaf prices and prices for competing tobaccos continues 
to widen. The quality factor in purchases, however, may work to 
slow the trend away from the United States as a source of supply. 
But with rising costs and fixed retail prices, manufacturers may be 
forced to sacrifice quality to some extent and increase purchases from 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland. Norwegian tobacco manufacturers have also 
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registered complaints that the system of acreage allotments in the 
United States has tended to limit their selection of grades of leaf 


desired. 


Norway: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
and 1947-51, annual 1954-67 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Cc of origin Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 
pers 1935-39 | 1947-51 

United States_.-...- 5, 089 7, 610 8, 052 7,978 7, 888 7, 983 
Rhodesia-N yasaland.......--.------------ 64 117 269 657 716 988 
TORE vcgtivnnssi- 391 596 673 712 763 602 
Greece 349 180 51 41 24 193 
Indonesia.....---------------------------- 138 44 53 46 46 53 

Bulgaria..... 346 93 ¢) () (1) () 
Other,....-- 225 234 228 145 
Total. 6, 602 8, 874 9, 326 9, 528 9, 500 9, 964 
Percent United States........------------ 77.1 85.8 86.3 83.7 83.0 80.1 


1 If any, included in other. 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Norway by kind, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-61, annual 1954-57 


{Export weight] 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 1947-51 
Flue-cured 2, 487 4,479 5, 103 5, 320 5, 253 4, 650 
Burley....-- 434 1,181 655 666 1,176 914 
Dark-fired Kentucky-T: 548 369 100 275 206 143 
Virginia Fire-cured !_...........--.-.------ 2,033 1, 752 1,512 1,318 1, 786 1, 535 
Cigar leaf... 1 28 3 4 1 47 
Perique 13 17 10 ll 15 20 
Others. 123 122 245 219 86 102 
Total 5, 639 7, 948 7, 628 7,813 8, 523 7,411 
1 Includes Sun-cured. 


U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco erported to Norway 
(U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Flue-cured . . . 62. 1 65.5 66.3 67.5 66.9 68.1 66.2 66.2 
Burley __. --| 651.9 63. 1 62.6 66.7 66.9 62.3 65.1 69.9 
Dark Fired Kentucky-Tennessee....| 54.6 39.9 63. 1 51.8 74.0 70. 2 60. 2 60. 1 
Virginia Fire-cured !_...-......--.--- 52.5 55.4 57.1 60.9 62.5 60.1 59.9 58.1 
One Sucker. 37.5 35.7 45.5 47.1 45.5 
Cigar-wrapper 200.0 | 200.0 200.0} 200.0 | 200.0} 250.0] 200.0 250.0 
Perique. - -- 74.1 80.0 72.7 80.0 90.0 63. 6 73.3 80.0 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 
PORTUGAL 


Tobacco-manufacturing operations in Portugal are conducted by 
anted 25-year contracts under 


ese companies must import all 
of their leaf-tobacco requirements, as domestic leaf production is pro- 
hibited. Imports from non-U.S. sources have been stepped up in 
recent years and while U.S. trade with Portugal has been well main- 


two companies which recently were E 
Government lease arrangements. T 
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tained on an absolute basis, except in 1957, the U.S. share has dropped. 
“Price” is a most important consideration in the tobacco purchase 
programs. 

his trend away from the United States as the major source of sup- 
ply has been encouraged by the Government policy of increasing im- 


ports from the overseas territories of Angola and Mozambique, as well 


as from other producing countries such as Rhodesia-Nyasaland, 
Greece, and Italy. Price increases for U.S. tobacco—burley in par- 
ticular—have intensified the Government’s desire to shift as much of 
the tobacco trade as possible away from the United States. Preferen- 
tial tariffs and a new minimum blending requirement also encourage 
larger imports from Portuguese overseas territories, 

Most of the tobacco consumption in Portugal is in the form of 
cigarettes. Output of cigarettes now amounts to about 10 million 
pounds. Most of the cigarettes are of the American-blended type 


with higher percentages of burley than for most similar cigarettes 


produced elsewhere. Smoking tobacco totals less than 2 million 


pounds and only insignificant quantities of other tobacco products are. 


manufactured. 
Total tobacco consumption has remained relatively stable in recent. 
ears with increases in cigarette output being offset to a great extent 
y a drop in the manufacture of smoking tobacco. The latter is used 
largely in roll-your-own cigarettes. It is likely that total tobacco 
consumption in Portugal will remain at about the level of recent years. 

Factory consumption of tobacco in Portugal totaled about 12.5 
million pounds in 1956. Per capita consumption of cigarettes, which 
is now relatively stable, amounted to about 1.1 pounds and smoking 
tobacco, one-fourth of a pound. Consumption of other products is 
insignificant. 

The United States for many years has supplied the bulk of Portugal’s 
tobacco imports. Most of the imports from this country consist of 
burley and Flue-cured tobacco for the manufacture of American-type 
blended cigarettes. 

Total imports of leaf tobacco in 1957 amounted to 11.6 million 

ounds, of which the United States supplied 6.6 million or 57 percent. 

his compared with total imports of 11.9 million pounds in 1956, of 
which 8.1 million (equal to 68 percent), were purchased in the United 
States. During the period 1947-51 the U.S. share in Portuguese 
tobacco import trade was 83 percent. 

Last year Portugal sharply increased its takings of Italian burley 
and there were lesser increases in purchases of other competin 
tobaccos, including those from Greece and the Federation o 
Rhodesia-N yasaland. ' 

It is the announced policy of the Portuguese Government to achieve 
less dependence on imports from the United States, and conversely, 
to encourage imports from Portuguese overseas territories and other 
countries where prices are lower than in the United States and where 
payment in hard currency is not required. 

his policy has been implemented by various measures taken by 
the Government, including the following: (1) The new lease arrange- 
ments specify that the two tobacco manufacturers, after 5 years must 
agree to import a minimum of 20 percent of all leaf tobacco used from 
Portuguese overseas territories; (2) a preference tariff of 10 percent 
for tobacco grown in these territories, except for light leaf (Flue-cured), 
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for which the preference is 15 percent; (3) trade arrangements with 
Greece and other countries providing for tobacco purchases in exchange 
for Portuguese goods; (4) strict control by the Ministry of Finance on 
the dollar purchases for tobacco, 

All of these measures, combined, indicate the extent of the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to purchase an increasing proportion of the country’s 
tobacco needs from outside the United States, 


Outlook 

Recent price rises for U.S. leaf tobacco, particularly burley, have 
intensified the trend away from the United States as the principal 
source of supply for Portugal’s tobacco requirements. Manufacturers 
have discovered that larger use of substitute burley from Italy, due 
to its lower quality, has met with considerable consumer resistance. 
Also, there were some decreases in prices for burley grades desired 
by Portugal from the 1957 U.S. crop. Consequently, larger purchases 
of burley were made in the United States in 1958. 

Manufacturers, however, are in a tight squeeze between rising costs 
of tobacco and increased taxes, and the fixed prices of tobacco prod- 
ucts. Under these circumstances, it is necessary for them to continue 
to use as much substitute non-U.S. burley and Flue-cured as con- 
sumers will accept. This, together with Government measures to 
encourage imports from other areas, is likely to prevent any return 
to the previous position of the United States in the Portuguese 
tobacco market. 


Portugal: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-39 
1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[In thousands of pounds} 
Country of origin Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
ey 1935-39 | 1947-51 

4, 702 8, 723 7, 677 8, 128 8, 058 6, 631 

reece. 3 401 1, 400 1, 565 1,717 1,619 

87 45 141 152 183 
3 168 262 403 1, 169 
Other 480 272 617 218 475 845 
Total 6, 382 10, 475 11,079 11, 572 11, 868 11, 618 
Percent United States. 73.7 $3.3 69.3 70.2 67.9 67.1 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Portugal by kind, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-61, annual 1954-67 


[Export weight] 
{In thousands of pounds) 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 

1935-39 | 1947-51 
Oa ont se 803 3, 358 2, 747 2, 524 3, 254 2,977 
2,498 4, 747 4, 4, 140 4, 572 1,290 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee- - ...----- 1,107 390 172 134 61 182 
Virginia Fire-vured !__..........---------- 345 126 24 71 40, 61 
pode 7 60 3 ob 1,346 
Total - ) be 4, 760 8, 681 7, 406 6, 869 7, 927 5, 846 
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U.S. export prices per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Portugal 
[U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1961 | 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
45.2 47.6 42.2 43.9 47.5 44.9 47.8 48.9 
Berks 33.8 35. 0 31.7 32.8 30.5 29.4 35.3 43 
ark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee_---- 24.0 20. 5 27.5 26. 8 23.3 20.9 23.0 22. 
ia 96.8 27.3 37.5 36. 6 30. 0 35,3 
1 Includes Sun-cured, 
ITALY 


Italy, a major tobacco producer, imports considerable quantities of 
tobacco for a with locally grown leaf. Much of the import 
requirement, however, is pledged to fulfill Italian commitments under 
bilateral trading arrangements with other tobacco-producing coun- 
tries. Exports of Italian tobacco are also important, with West 
Germany, the Netherlands, and the United States among the major 
markets. A Government monopoly controls all phases of Italy’s 
tobacco industry. ‘ 

Since the postwar adjustment period, the United States has been . 
a residual supplier of leaf tobacco to the Italian market. Monopoly -. 
buying practices and a chronic shortage of dollar exchange have kept P 
dollar purchases toa minimum. Significant imports from the United ¥ 
States under Title I of the Public Law 480 program, with payment % 
in lira, indicate that there is consumer ph 4 for products containing a 
high-quality U.S. tobacco. a 

As Italian tobacco production, manufacture and sale is under 
monopoly control, the leaf used, products sold and prices charged 
depend largely upon administrative decisions. Cigarettes are the 4 
major item of consumption. Prices are high. The largest selling = 
brand retails for the equivalent of 32 U.S. cents per pack of 20 for a 
medium quality cigarette. 

Consumption of tobacco products continued to rise in-1957 and 3 
further increases in cigarette sales in the first months of 1958 indicate 2 
another gain in consumption this year. Use of other tobacco prod- 
ucts—cigars, snuff and pipe tobacco—has been declining, They now 
make up about 15 percent of total product sales. 

On a per capita baal: cigarette sales amounted to about 2 pounds 
in 1957. It has been owhe rising in recent years, at the expense of 
other tobacco products. Per capita consumption of all products, 
combined, amounted to about 2.4 pounds in 1957. 

Italy is the largest European tobacco-growing country included in 
che six nations of the Common Market. a dnetian has shifted since a 
World War II to much greater emphasis on light cigarette tobaccos i 
that are now most in demand. These are reasonably priced, useble 
tobaccos and with the protection of a 30-percent tariff will offer severe 
competition to imports of U.S. leaf into the Common Market area 
when it is completely established. 

Italian leaf production in 1957 was 171 million pounds, of which 
68 million pounds were flue-cured, burley, and Maryland, and 46 
million were oriental type. Production of these types can be expanded 
greatly to fill some of West Europe’s import requirements now being wid 
met by the United States. These tobaccos are not of the best quality a 
and could not stand alone in a quality blend but they are capable of | 
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displacing any but the most flavorful U.S. leaf, especially with a con- 
siderable tariff advantage. 

In 1957, Italy exported more than 10 million pounds of leaf to other 
Common Market countries out of total exports of 24 million. Most 
of the leaf exported consists of light cigarette types. 

Italy imports only a small percent of total leaf requirements to — 
grade certain blends. In 1956 and 1957 practically none was officially 
recorded from the United States, although unofficial data show con- 
siderable quantities were purchased. The primary suppliers are the 
producers of high-quality oriental leaf with much of this tobacco taken 
as part of bilateral trading arrangements. 


Outlook 

The United States will probably continue to supply some unmanu- 
factured tobacco to Italy. It is difficult to make any reasonable fore- 
cast because buying decisions will be based more on exchange relation- 
ships and monopoly policy rather than on consumer demand. There 
is consumer desire for cigarettes blended with certain proportions 
of U.S. leaf which will probably result in the continued import of some 
U.S. tobaccos, especially during periods when some form of U.S. 
governmental assistance may be available. 

As in France, this could change under the Common Market if the 
Monopoly is dissolved and there is somewhat free competition among 
tobacco products in the entire market area. If this occurs, consumers 
who desire more U.S. leaf in cigarette blends would probably cause an 
increase in demand for its use. 

However, under Common Market conditions, imports of U.S. 
unmanufactured tobacco into the six countries would face increasing 
competition from light cigarette tobaccos grown in Italy. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin averages, 1985-39 and 
1947-81, annual 1954-57 


[Thousands of pounds] 
Country of origin A Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 
ry 1935-30. 1947-51 

United States 513 6, 495 5, 272 147 1] 
3, 052 760 617 5, 791 2, 425 1,846 
Greece 1, 245 4,329 7 5, 981 4, 032 7, 728 
Turke 188 869 1, 451 3, 398 2, 485 3, 955 
Yi via. 448 2, 535 5, 030 1, 587 
Others 255 2, 122 158 719 1, 549 197 
Total 5, 253 16, 023 14, 340 23, 696 15, 668 15, 313 
Percent United States 9.8 40.5 9.8 22.2 


1 Official trade data. Unofficial monopoly data show 1957 imports of 5,589,000 pounds. 
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Italy: Production of tobacco by kinds, averages 1935-39 and 1947-51, annual 1954-58 
[Farm sales weight; ! in thousands of pounds] 


Dark Air- Oriental 
Flue- Burley cured (in-| Fire- jand Semi-| Total, 
cured lan cluding | cured | Oriental | all types 
cigar) 

Av a 800 4, 3, 400 10, 500 43, 911 29, 300 95, 511 
Average 1947-51. ...........-... 16, 100 13, 700 7, 800 26, 000 51, 400 52, 900 167, 900 
1954 340 16, 691 7, 924 25, 028 24, 189 40, 680 140, 852 
1955 26, 367 16, 515 7, 068 26, 250 25, 884 32, 176 134, 260 
1956. 27, 190 19, 390 10, 076 26, 588 29, 533 44,713 157, 490 
pn OES 30, 049 25, 573 12, 522 26, 852 29, 696 46, 429 171, 121 
1958 31, 570 23, 12, 456 31, 791 31, 812 47, 553 179, 1 


1 a sales weight is about 10 percent above average dry weight, which is normally reported in trade 
Statistics. 


U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Italy by kind, averages 1935-89 and 
1947-51, annual 1954-57 


[Export weight] 
[In thousands of pounds] 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 

1935-39 | 1947-51 
Flue-cured 99 3, 059 1,011 326 1,873 3, 220 
145 2, 548 2, 410 986 973 865 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tenmessee---......- 427 1,415 446 3, 101 3,710 1, 558 
Total is 775 7, 036 3,915 4, 457 6, 598 5, 643 


1 Includes Sun-cured. 


U.S. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Italy 
[U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Flue-cured - 70. 5 78.3 85.4 77.6 81.7 58.6 67.9 77.2 
70.0 84.0 33.3 85.4 83.0 74.2 81.0 89.9 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee.-.__. 66. 6 71.7 79.6 80.0 80.0 77.8 76.3 82.1 
Virginia Fire-cured 84.6 70. 4 70.8 79.2 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 
FINLAND 


Finland produces no tobacco, and must depend upon imports for 
all its manufacturing requirements. The importation of leaf tobacco, 
manufacturing, and distribution of tobacco products are in the hands 
of private trade. Finnish manufacturers have had difficulty in 
obtaining dollar exchange for tobacco purchases in the United States 
in recent years. A high percentage of imports has been paid for with 
local currency under the Public Law 480 program. 

Finland’s tobacco consumption dropped fairly sharply in 1957, after 
showing a steady rise for many years. Consumption of cigarettes 
totaled only 5.3 billion pieces in 1957, compared with the record high 
of 5.8 billion in 1956. Retail price increases imposed in April and 
September 1957, resulting from rises in excise taxes, caused consumer 
resistance. In addition, there was an economic downturn, with lower 
purchasing power and considerable unemployment. Cigarette sales 
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in the early months of 1958 showed a further decline from the levels 
of corresponding months of 1957. 

There has been a noticeable trend in demand toward American- 
type blended cigarettes, and a corresponding shift away from the 
paperholder type and low-priced non-paperholder type, containing 
chiefly oriental tobaccos. The American-blended filter cigarette is 
also increasing in popularity. 

Cigarettes make up around 90 percent of Finland’s tobacco con- 
sumption. Smoking tobacco ranks next in importance (about 1 
million pounds annually), and relatively small quantities of other 
tobacco products are also consumed. 

Finnish tobacco consumption climbed steadily in recent years and 
reached a peak in 1956, when a total of 11.8 million pounds of leaf 
tobacco was processed by manufacturers. This was equivalent to 
about 2.75 pounds per capita. Per capita consumption declined in 
1957 and during the first part of 1958. 

In recent years, Finland’s leaf tobacco imports have ranged between 
11 and 12 million pounds. The United States is a much more impor- 
tant source of supply than in prewar and early postwar years. 

Most imports from the United States consist of Flue-cured and 
burley tobacco. Auction prices of U.S. burley from the 1956 crop rose 
so significantly that Finnish 1957 purchases dropped far below those of 
any recent period. Flue-cured purchases also declined, but not to the 
same extent as those for burley. Small quantities of U.S. dark 
tobaccos are also shipped to Finland. 

In 1956, about 42 percent of Finland’s total leaf imports originated 
in the United States. This compares with the U.S. share of 17 percent 
in 1935-39 and about 26 percent in 1947-51. Practically all of the 
remainder of the country’s imports consists of oriental leaf grown in 
Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, and the Soviet Union. Minor quantities of 
tobacco are purchased from a wide range of countries, including Brazil, 
Indonesia, Cuba, India, British East Africa, and Cyprus. There is no 
significant trade in tobacco products. 


Outlook 

Under Finland’s present financial circumstances, the continued 
purchase of maximum quantities of U.S. tobacco will depend on some 
sort of U.S. Government assistance program. In the absence of the 
Public Law 480 program during the past few years, it is probable that 
Finnish manufacturers would have had to import most of their re- 
quirements from oriental tobacco-producing countries. 


Finland: Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of origin, averages 1935-89 
; and 1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[In thousands of pounds] 
{ Country of origin Average | Average 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 1947-51 

1, 333 344 3, 933 4, 395 4, 968 

2, 512 2, 181 3, 461 2, 899 3,114 

1,173 2, 2, 322 2, 354 2, 146 1 
Soviet Unions... 632 617 472 342 |. 368 

2, 104 1,942 1, 102 1, 185 1,154 

- 7, 754 9, 143 11, 290 11,175 11, 750 10, 935 
Percent United 17.2 25.6 34.8 39.3 
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U.S. exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Finland by kind, averages 1935-39 and 
1947-61, annual 1954-57 


[Export weight) 
{In thousands of pounds} 
Kind of tobacco Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 

Flue-cured......-.-. . 1, 028 1, 668 5, 126 4, 487 4,975 
231 1, 180 116 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee_......-... 82 71 160 47 49 129 
Virginia Fire-cured 10 32 54 7 
3 48 1 1 175 293 
Total. _... 1, 195 2,050 6, 049 5, 271 6, 379 4, 233 

1 Includes Sun-cured. 


US. export price per pound of principal kinds of tobacco exported to Finland 
‘ [U.S. cents per pound] 


Kind of tobacco | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 
PINE. ocnarutmmensseresonanaeat 41.9 57.2 62.6 65.0 59.0 59.7 54.3 53.5 
36.3 42.5 47.4 49.0 53. 4 51.8 5&9 66. 4 
Dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee. 33.9 85.0 37.5 29.8 44.9 26.4 
Virginia Fire-cured 660 46.3 | 46.8 40.7 

1 Includes Sun-cured, 


GREECE 


Greece does not import tobacco. It is the second-largest producer 
of oriental tobacco and one of the major free-world exporters of ciga- 
rette leaf. Tobacco is one of Greece’s most important products 
cause it can be grown in areas with very low rainfall and returns per 
acre are high. Close to one-half of Greece’s foreign exchange earnings 
are derived from tobacco exports. Greece is a large supplier of oriental 
leaf to the U.S. market where it is blended with domestic Flue-cured 
burley, and Maryland in cigarette manufacture. 

Record production in 1957, totaling nearly 230 million pounds of 
marketable leaf, has caused concern to the Greek Government and 
growers alike. Last year’s crop was well below average in quality 
and supplies available for export during the season beginning in 
September 1958 appeared to exceed export demand. 

Although production of tobacco in Greece in 1957 established a 
new record, a drop occurred in 1958. This decline, however, will not 
alleviate the present problem of disposal of the large, relatively low- 
quality 1957 crop. 

In May 1958, the Greek Government announced measures to assist 
growers in marketing their crop, including price supports, special 
credit facilities and export promotion activity. 

In 1957, Greece’s tobacco exports were at a record high of 149 
million pounds—up 39 percent from the 1956 level of 107 million. The 
principal market for Greek tobacco in 1957 was West Germany which 
took 51 million pounds. The United States, with purchases of about 
30 million, ranked second. Both France and Italy took more than 
10 million pounds each and substantial quantities were shipped to 
countries in the Soviet bloc including Hungary, East Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

With its substantial export of oriental tobacco, Greece has become 
one of the free-world’s most important tobacco exporting countries. 
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With the exception of Flue-cured tobacco, oriental leaf produced in 
Greece and neighboring countries has become the strongest competitor 
of U.S. tobacco in world markets. 

Increases in Greece’s export trade in recent years have reflected the 
inclusion of-larger percentages of oriental tobacco in cigarettes manu- 
factured in Western Europe as well as in the United States. 

Bilateral trading arrangements, not only with countries in Western 
Europe, but also with the Soviet bloc have become an important 
means of selling the Greek crop abroad. Under these arrangements 
Greek leaf is sold in exchange for industrial and consumer goods of all 
sorts. Shipments via these trading arrangements are believed to 
account for more than 75 percent of Greece’s total tobacco exports. 

Tobacco consumption in Greece is almost entirely in the form of 
cigarettes. Output which now approximates 27 million pounds 
annually is expected to continue upward. Consumption of cigarettes, 
on a per capita basis, is not increasing appreciably. It amounted to 
about 3 pounds in 1957. 


Outlook 


With the growing activity of the Greek Government in behalf of 
tobacco producers it is likely that intensified efforts will be made to 
assure a continued aes level a of Greek tobacco—especially 
to Western Europe and the United States. This will provide intensi- 
fied competition for U.S. tobacco in the European market. 


Greece: Area and production of sy A 1935-89 and 1947-51, annual 


{Farm sales weight *] 


Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1935-39 | 1947-51 


1,000 acres 226 213 262 319 291 301 281 
1,000 pounds. 132,819 | 113,320 | 147,708 | 212,854 | 180,837 | 242,347 | 216,212 


Greece: Exports of unmanufactured tobacco by country of destination, averages 
1935-39 and 1947-51, annual 1954-67 


{In thousands of pounds] 
Country of destination Average, | Average, 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 | 1947-51 

United States. 19, 670 10, 979 14, 306 22, 659 21, 147 29, 595 
West Germany 147,973 | 19,260 37, 946 41, 508 , 765 54, 987 
France... 1,721 6, 848 10, 624 13, 333 10, 412 11, 180 
Ttaly.... 2, 283 4, 698 9, 493 7, 709 5, 542 11, 389 
Austria_...... 2, 215 3, 971 6, 779 615 9, 742 6, 903 
United Kingdom... 703 3, 633 2, 476 3, 183 
Egypt-..---.-- 2,314 2, 831 2, 829 3, 633 1, 997 4,171 
Belgium-Lu b 4 2, 130 @) 924 3, 325 4, 652 5, 626 
Switzerland ) 1,057 2, 862 3, 567 2, 595 1,971 
U.8.8S.R-- 8, 214 1, 426 4, 255 6, 766 
Hungary 2, 355 3,940 567 3, 322 
Portugal. () 619 1, 237 1, 263 1,863 1, 362 
Sweden 2, 549 1, 258 1,045 359 1,515 2, 557 
Finland 2, 783 3, 149 4, 2, 679 4, 140 2, 489 
10, 097 3, 10, 328 6, 813 6, 9, 799 

Total 97, 657 51,807 | 115,620 | 120,962} 107,031 152,117 
Percent United States 20.1 21.2 12.4 18.7 19.7 19.5 


1 All Germany. 
» 2 If any, included in other. 


PART II 
OPERATIONS 
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THE TOBACCO PROGRAM 


In August 1619, the Virginia Assembly, the first legislative body on 
the continent, when only a few days old: passed an act requiring the 
inspection of tobacco and the burning of leaf of poor quality. 
_ The tobacco program here began. It was to suffer many changes in 
direction and in degree of emphasis in the following 340 years. In 
1730, for example, there was a tightening up of compliance use of 
the desperate state of quality standards. Beginning in 1784, the 
Farmers-General, purchasing agents for the French Monopoly, forced 
down prices with its buying policies. Formal U.S. Government 

ressures on the French Government resulted. In 1840, retaliatory 

.S. tariffs were threatened in order to relieve foreign trade barriers on 
leaf. In 1911, trust-dissolving action was taken beeause of a mo- 
nopoly in leaf buying on the domestic scene. 

n the 1930’s the present-day phase of the program began to take 

form. It, too, has had many alterations. 

The problem for which the present tobacco program was designed is 
papi pl by the legislative finding of the Agricultural Act of 1938, 
as amended: 


Sec. 311 (a) The marketing of tobacco constitutes one of the great basic in- 
dustries of the United States with ramifying activities which directly affect 
interstate and foreign commerce at every point, and stable conditions therein are 
necessary to the general welfare. Tobacco produced for market is sold on a 
nationwide market and, with its products, moves almost wholly in interstate and 
foreign commerce from the producer to the ultimate consumer. The farmers 
producing such commodity are subject in their operations to uncontrollable 
natural causes, are widely scattered throughout the Nation, in many cases such 
farmers carry on their farming operations on borrowed money or leased lands, 
and are not so situated as to be able to organize effectively, as can labor and in- 
dustry through unions and corporations enjoying Government protection and 
sanction. For these reasons, among others, the farmers are unable without Fed- 
eral assistance to control effectively the orderly marketing of such commodity 
with the result that abnormally excessive supplies thereof are produced and 
dumped indiscriminately on the nationwide market (7 U.S.C. 1311(a)). 

(b) The disorderly marketing of such abnormally excessive supplies affects, 
burdens, and obstructs interstate and foreign commerce by (1) materially affect- 
ing the volume of such commodity marketed therein, (2) disrupting the orderly 
marketing of such commodity therein, (3) reducing the price for such commodity 
with consequent injury and destruction of interstate and foreign commerce in 
such commodity, and (4) causing a disparity between the prices for such com- 
modity in interstate and foreign commerce and industrial products therein, with 
a consequent diminution of the volume of interstate ~o foreign commerce in 
industrial products (7 U.S.C. 1311 (b)). 

(c) Whenever an abnormally excessive supply of tobacco exists, the marketing 
of such commodity by the producers thereof directly and substantially affects 
interstate and foreign commerce in such commodity and its products, and the 
operation of the provisions of this part becomes necessary and appropriate in 
order to promote, foster, and maintain an orderly flow of such supply in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, 
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TOBACCO LOAN PROGRAM REGULATIONS 
[Reprinted from Federal Register of July 26, 1958] 


I1V—Commopity STaBILizATION SERVICE AND CommMopiTy CREDIT 
CoRPORATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Subchapter B—Loans, Purchases, and Other Operations 
PART 464—TOBACCO 


SUBPART—TOBACCO LOAN PROGRAM 


Statement with respect to the tobacco price support loan program 
formulated by the Commodity Credit Corporation and Commodity 
Stabilization Service (hereinafter referred to respectively as “CCC” 


and “CSS”’). 


464.1001 Administration. 

464.1002 Availability of price support. 

464.1003 Level of price support. 

464.1004 Deductions from advances. 

464.1005 Interest rate and general provisions. 

464.1006 Adjustment of interest and disposition of overplus. 
464.1007 Maturity date. 

464.1008 Eligible producer. 

464.1009 Eligible tobacco. 

464.1010 Auction warehouse certification of fiue-cured tobacco, 


_ AUTHORITY: § § 464.1001 to 464.1010 issued under sec. 4, 62 Stat. 1070, as amended; 15 U.S.C, 714b. Inter- 
t or apply sec. 2, 59 Stat. 506, sec. 5, 62 Stat. 1072, secs. 101, 401, 403, 63 Stat. 1051, as amended, 1054; secs. 
Tos, 211, tat. 198, 202; 15 U.S.C. 714c, 7 U.S.C. 1441, 1421, 1423, 1312 note, 1813, 1860. 


§ 464.1001 Administration. (a) This program will be administered by the 
Tobacco Division, CSS, under the general direction and supervision of the Execu- 
tive Vice President, COC. The program will be carried out in the field by pro- 
ducer associations or other responsible organizations (hereinafter referred to as 
“associations’”’) acting for groups of producers. To obtain a loan, an association 
must enter into a loan agreement with CCC, which agreement will set forth terms 
and conditions prescribed by CCC. CCC reserves the right to restrict the number 
of associations with which it will contract, and in so doing will select such associa- 
tions as it deems necessary or desirable to effectuate the purposes of this program 
with a maximum of efficiency and economy of operation. The names of such 
associations may be obtained from the Tobacco Division, CSS, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

) Each year CCC will make loans to associations upon the security of eligible 
tobacco, and the associations in turn will make price support advances to eligible 
producers either directly or through auction warehouses. Loans made to asso- 
ciations will include not only the initial loan value of the tobacco, but also advances 
for services performed in receiving, packing, storing, and marketing of tobacco 
pledged as security for the loan. Associations will be authorized to enter into 
contracts for these services through the usual trade channels. 

§ 464.1002 Availability of price support. (a) Price support will be available 
for any crop of each of the following kinds of tobacco, if producers have not dis- 
approved marketing quotas for such crop: 

Flue-cured tobacco, types 11, 12, 13, and 14. 
Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured tobacco, types 22 and 23. 
Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21. 

Virginia sun-cured tobacco, type 37. 

Dark air-cured tobacco, types 35 and 36. 

Burley tobacco, type 31. 

Maryland tobacco, type 32. 

Cigar filler tobacco, type 41. 

Cigar filler and binder tobacco, types 42, 43, 44, 53, 54, and 55. 
Puerto Rican tobacco, type 46. 

Cigar binder tobacco, types 51 and 52. 

(b) No price support will be available with respect to any kind of tobacco for 
any year for which marketing quotas have been disapproved by growers. 

(c) Price support to eligible producers will be made available on eligible tobacco 


in the following manner: 
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(1) Auction market area. (i) In the areas where tobacco is marketed through 
auction markets, price support will be extended through auction warehouses 
which have contracted with the association, on a form of agreement approved by 
CCC, to make price support advances to producers on behalf of the association. 
Producers will deliver their tobacco to auction warehouses to be displayed and 
offered for sale at auction. The association contract with auction warehouses 
will require the auction warehouses to see that producers are informed that 
price support advances are available and to make price support advances to 
eligible producers on eligible tobacco. Producers will generally receive the price 
support advances from the warehouseman for any tobacco to be consigned to 
the association at the time the warehouseman settles with the producer for 
the entire quantity of the producer’s tobacco that has been displayed for inspec- 
tion and offered for sale on any one day’s auction market. The warehouseman 
will, in turn, be reimbursed by the association with funds borrowed from CCC. 

(ii) Price support will be available only at warehouses where tobaceo inspection 
service is provided by the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. Inspection 
and price support services may be extended to new markets or to additional sales 
on ectablidhed maskete under 7 CFR Part 29 and this part issued pursuant to the 
Tobacco Inspection Act (7 U.S.C. 511 et seq.), the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714 et seq.), and the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1421 et seq.). These regulations provide that such additional services 
may be extended only after a formal public hearing establishes the need for the 
services and the adequacy of the buying power that will participate. 

(iii) Commodity Credit Corporation reserves the right to direct the association 
to withhold a contract under the price support program from any auction ware- 
house for one or more years if, based on previous performance of similar contracts, 
there is substantial reason to expect that such warehouse will not fulfill the contract 
obligations. 

(2) Non-auction market area. Eligible producers in non-auction market areas 
will deliver eligible tobacco to central receiving points designated by the appro- 
priate association. After the tobacco has been graded by U.S.D.A. inspectors, 
the producer will receive the advance directly from the association for any tobacco 
to be pledged as security for loans. 

(3) Pertod of price support. Price support will be available to eligible producers 
on eligible tobacco only during each year’s normal marketing season for each 
kind of tobacco for which support is provided. 

§ 464.1003 Level of price support. (a) As required by statute, the level of price 
support to eligible producers will be 90 percent of the respective parity prices as 
of the beginning of the marketing year for those kinds of tobacco for which market- 
ing quotas are in effect, except that fire-cured and dark air-cured (including Vir- 
ginia sun-cured) tobacco will be supported at 75 percent and 66% percent, 
respectively, of the level for Burley tobacco, but not to exceed the higher of (1) the 
level applicable to the 1957 crop or (2) 90 percent of the pery price therefor. 
Generally, a minimum price support level will be announced prior to the normal 
planting time for each kind of tobacco. The price support level will be again 
computed as of the beginning of the marketing year, which is July 1 for flue-cured 
and October 1 for the other kinds of tobacco. Price support will be made available 
on each kind of tobacco at the higher of (i) the minimum level announced prior to 

lanting time or (ii) the level computed as of the beginning of the marketing year, 
Echedules of loan rates, by types and grades, for each kind of tobacco will be 
announced as supplements to this statement after the parity price as of the 
beginning of each marketing year is known. Flue-cured tobacco of varieties 
Coker 139, Coker 140, and Dixie Bright 244 will be supported at one-half the 
support rates for comparable grades of other varieties. 

(b) The loan ievel for Puerto Rican tobacco, type 46, will be determined as of 
October 1, the beginning of each marketing year, at the minimum level provided 
under section 101(a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

§ 464.1004 Deductions from advances. (a) The associations will be required to 
bear a portion of the overhead costs in connection with the loan operation. For 
this purpose, the associations in the auction marketing areas may charge the 
producer a fee of 12 cents per hundred ese and may make such other charges 
as may be authorized or approved by CCC. Such charges may be collected by 
a deduction from the advance made to the producer on his tobacco or by ar- 
rangements with the auction warehousemen under which he will collect such 
charges and remit to the association. In the non-auction market areas, the fee 
will be established at a rate commensurate with the services performed by the 
association. 
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(b) If any producer on a farm is indebted to the United States and such 
indebtedness is listed on the county debt register, the Government will effect col- 
lection of the amount of the indebtedness by set-off from the amount of price 
support advance due the producer in the following manner: Any within-quota 
marketing card issued for such farm in accordance with the applicable regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to marketing quotas 
will bear the notation “Indebted to U.S.’”’ on the front cover thereof and on the 
county office copy of each memorandum of sale, and the name of the debtor and 
the amount of the indebtedness will be shown on the inside back cover of the 
marketing card. The acceptance and use of a within-quota marketing card 
bearing a notation and information of indebtedness to the United States by the 
producer named as debtor on such card will constitute an authorization by 
such producer to any tobacco warehouseman or association to pay to the United 
States the price support advance due the producer to the extent of his indebted- 
ness set forth on such card but not to exceed that portion of the price support 
advance remaining after deduction of usual warehouse and authorized price 
support charges and amounts due prior lienholders. The acceptance and use of 
a within-quota marketing card bearing a notation and information of indebtedness 
to the United States will not constitute a waiver of any right of the producer to 
contest the validity of such indebtedness by appropriate administrative appeal 
or legal action. Under the marketing quota regulations issued by the Secretary, 
if the producer named as debtor on the card objects to the issuance, or after 
issuance to the use, of a within-quota marketing card bearing the notation and 
information of indebtedness to the United States thereon, he may elect to receive 
an excess marketing card showing ‘zero percent’ penalty, in which event the 
producer will be ineligible for price support advances. 

§ 464.1005 Interest rate and general provisions. The loans made to the asso- 
ciations will bear interest at the rate announced by CCC for each crop year and 
be non-recourse both as to principal and interest except in the case of misrepre- 
sentation, fraud, or failure to carry out the terms of the loan contract. Tobacco 
loses its identity as to original ownership through commingling in the packing 
process, and individual producers may not redeem their tobacco once it has been 
pledged for loan. All proceeds of sales of the loan collateral of each crop year 
will be applied to the loan account for such crop year until the loan is repaid in 


§ 464.1006 Adjustment of interest and disposition of overplus. The contract 
between CCC and any association may include provisions under which CCC will 
adjust the interest rate as outlined in paragraph (c) of this section and the asso- 
ciation will apply, as directed by CCC, one-half of the ‘“‘overplus” from any crop 
year loan to the indebtedness on other crop year loans. This arrangement will 
be available only to those associations which include under the arrangement all 
CCC loans outstanding at the time the arrangement is made. 

(a) Definition of overplus. ‘Overplus’’ is the balance remaining from the sales 
proceeds of the loan tobacco, after deducting the amount of the loan indebtedness, 

lus all additional charges accrued with respect to the loan tobacco, including 
andling charges, operating costs, and interest. 

(b) Disposition of overplus. For those associations which agree to apply one- 
half of the overplus to other crop year loans, the remaining one-half of the over- 
plus shall constitute ‘‘net gains’’, and for those associations which do not agree to 
apply one-half of the overplus to other crop year loans, the entire overplus shall 
constitute “‘net gains’. et gains shall be distributed in cash by the associations 
to the producers who placed the tobacco under loan unless other disposition is 
approved by CCC. 

(c) Adjustment of interest rate. In consideration of any association’s agreement 
to apply one-half of the overplus from any crop year to the CCC loan indebtedness 
of other crop years, the interest rate for such erop year shall be adjusted annually, 
as of the beginning of each subsequent marketing year (July 1 for flue-cured to- 
bacco loans and October 1 for loans on other kinds of tobacco) to the rate estab- 
lished by CCC as applicable to price support loans on the current crops, minus 
one percent per annum: Provided, That if such adjusted interest rate is determined 
by CCC to be less than the average rate of interest applicable to CCC’s borrowings 
from the Treasury, the amount of interest accrued at such adjusted interest rate 
shall be increased at the end of the marketing year or at the time of final repay- 
ment of the loan to the amount which would have accrued at the average interest 
rate applicable to CCC’s borrowings from the Treasury during such period. 

§ 464.1007 Maturity date. Loans made under the program will mature on 
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§ 464.1008 Eligible producer. (a) An eligible producer is one for whom a 
within-quota marketing card has been issued under the applicable regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to tobacco marketing quotas 
for the applicable marketing year. (In general, the marketing quota regulations 
provide for the issuance of a within-quota marketing card where the tobacco 
acreage harvested for each kind of tobacco produced on the farm is not in excess 
of the applicable acreage allotment established under the marketing quota 
program for such farm, except that a within-quota marketing card is not issued 
where the planted acreage of any kind of tobacco exceeds the farm acreage allot- 
ment established therefor unless a request for disposition of the excess acreage is 
filed promptly. In the case of flue-cured tobacco, two types of within-quota 
marketing cards will be used: a “white” within-quota marketing card will signify 
that the tobacco produced on the farm for which such marketing card was issued 
is eligible for full price support, and a “blue” within-quota Limited Support 
marketing card will signify that the tobacco produced on the farm for which such 
card was issued is eligible for price support on a grade basis at one-half of the 
regular price support rate. The regulations further provide, that, if any producer 
on a farm is indebted to the United States, any within-quota marketing card 
issued for such farm shall bear the notation ‘“‘Inbedted to U.S.” and information 
with respect to such indebtedness, provided that, if the producer objects to the 
issuance, or after issuance to the use, of the within-quota marketing card bearing 
such notation and information; an excess marketing card showing ‘“‘zero percent”’ 
penalty shall be issued for such farm. Also, an excess marketing card (ineligible 
for price support loans) shall be issued in any case where tobacco is produced 
on newly irrigated or drained land which was not used for the production of 
tobacco prior to May 28, 1956, and which is within any Federal irrigation or 
drainage project (as defined in section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 1956) author- 
ized on or after May 28, 1956; or where tobacco is produced on land reclaimed by 
a flood-control project authorized on or after May 28, 1956; or where tobacco is 
produced on land owned by the Federal Government in violation of the provisions 
of a lease restricting the production of tobacco.) Marketing quota cards issued 
pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, when utilized 
for the purpose of obtaining price support under the regulations in this suhpart 
are submitted, and the data in support thereof is reported, under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, 
as amended, and may be utilized as Commodity Credit Corporation deems neces- 
sary or desirable for the conduct of the price support program. 

(b) As Puerto Rican tobacco is not under U.S. marketing quotas, all pro- 
ducers of this type of tobacco are considered eligible producers for the purpose 
of this program. 

§ 464.1009 Eligible tobacco. Eligible tobacco shall be U. 8. and Puerto Rican 
tobacco (as defined in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended) 
which (a) has been properly identified in accordance with applicable tobacco 
Marketing Quota Regulations on a valid memorandum of sale issued from a 
“‘Within-Quota’’ Marketing Card or a Within-Quota Limited Support Marketing 
Card, where marketing quotas are in effect; (b) has been delivered to the asso- 
ciation by the producer prior to sale to any other person; (c) is in sound and 
merchantable condition; (d) is of a type and crop year for which price support. 
is available; (e) is free and clear of any and all liens and encumbrances; (f) was 
not produced on newly irrivated or drained land which is within any Federal 
irrigation or drainage project (as defined in section 211 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956) authorized on or after May 28, 1956; (g) was not produced on land 
reclaimed by a flood-control project authorized on or after May 28, 1956; and 
(h) was not produced on land owned by the Federal Government in violation of 
the provisions of a lease restricting the production of tobacco. 

§ 464.1010 Auction warehouse certification of flue-cured tobacco. Auction ware- 
houses through which price support is made available to producers of flue-cured 
tobacco shall identify, through the use of “certified’’ basket tickets, all tobaeco 
(including resale and ‘‘excess’’ tobacco) offered for sale at auction which is deter- 
mined to be of varieties eligible for full price support. A distinguishably different 
type of basket ticket shall be used for all other tobacco offered for sale at auction. 

he basis for determining whether tebacco is of varieties eligible for full price 
support shall be (a) for producer tobacco, the marketing card issued pursuant to 
marketing quota regulations for the farm on which the tobacco was produced, 
and (b) for resale tobacco (tobacco which has been previously sold by the pro- 
ducer), a certification by the seller to U.S.D.A. and the warehouse on Form 
MQ 79-1 Dealer’s Certification—Resale Tobacco, a form provided for under the 
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marketing quota regulations (1958 Tobacco Marketing Bulletin No. 1), except 
where another basis is authorized by the Director, Tobacco Division, CSS. In 
the case of producer tobacco, the warehouse shall examine the marketing card 
prior to the time the tobacco is offered for sale, record the marketing card serial 
number on the warehouse floor sheet, and shall use certified basket tickets on the 
tobacco only if the marketing card presented is a Within-Quota (white) Marketing 
Card or an Excess (red) Marketing Card stamped “Acceptable Varieties’. A 
dealer by execution of the Form MQ 79-1 Dealer’s Certification—Resale Tobacco 
shall certify that the tobacco offered for sale and all other resale tobacco in which 
the dealer has an interest was purchased directly from the producer and was 
identified by a valid bill of non-warehouse sale issued from a Within-Quota 
(white) Marketing Card or an Excess (red) Marketing Card stamped “Acceptable 
Varieties’, or was purchased by him at auction sale through a warehouse having 

rice support available to producers and was identified by a certified basket ticket. 
) see executed Dealer’s Certification—Resale Tobacco shall be furnished to the 
U.S.D.A. representative stationed at the warehouse prior to the sale of the tobacco, 
with a copy to the warehouse. Where the Director, Tobacco Division, notifies 
the warehouse that the certifications of any dealer are not acceptable for this 

urpose, the Dealer’s Certification shall not be used by the warehouse as a basis 
| b a “certified’’ basket ticket. Such notice will be given to all warehouses 
having price support available to proudcers if a dealer is found to have made a 
false certification, or if a dealer fails to file reports required by applicable market- 
ing quota regulations. In the latter case, the notice will be rescinded when the 
dealer files the reports if they show that he has not made false certifications with 
respect to identification of full support variety tobacco. Dealers making false 
certifications, or producers using marketing cards other than the one issued for the 
farm on which the tobacco was produced, to obtain use of certified basket tickets 
for tobacco not entitled to such identification, shall be subject to applicable pro- 
visions of law relating to conspiracy, fraud, or other offenses, and to penalties im, 
posed by applicable marketing quota regulations. A dealer who has full support 
variety resale tobacco for which the Dealer’s Certification cannot properly be 
executed because such tobacco or other tobacco in which he has an intreest was 
acquired other than as the certification form provides, or a dealer whose certifi- 
cations have been determined to be unacceptable, may have full support variety 
tobacco identified on a “‘certified’’ basket ticket through application to the Direc- 
tor, Tobacco Division. In such instances, if by examination of the marketing 
quota records and other evidence, the Director determines that the tobacco is of a 
full support variety, a special authorization will be given for the warehouses to 
identify the tobacco on a “‘certified’’ basket ticket. 

Issued this 23d day of July 1958. 
[SEAL] CLARENCE L. MILLER, 
Acting Executive Vice President, 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


TOBACCO INSPECTION, MARKET NEWS, AND DEMONSTRATION SERVICES 


Inspection of tobacco according’ to standard grades as an aid to 
even in marketing their crop was inaugurated in 1929 by the U.S. 

epartment of Agriculture. In August 1935, the Tobacco Inspection 
Act became law. This act offered growers free and mandatory inspec- 
tion on various tobacco markets where it was desired. That is, the 
growers could request a referendum to be held on a market or group 
of markets, and if two-thirds of the votes cast favored inspection, 
those markets would then be designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for free and mandatory inspection. 

In 1936 several markets in the Flue-cured area took advantage of 
this service, and other growers, recognizing the aid it was to marketing 
their tobacco, requested the service on their markets. By 1940 the 
service had spread, so that 171 million pounds of Flue-cured were 
inspected on one-third of the auction markets of the United States. 
In May 1942 a general referendum was held covering the remainder 
of the Flue-cured markets. Since the marketing season of 1946, «ll 
Flue-cured markets in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida have had free inspection service. 
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Reasons for the inspection and market news services are readily 
understood by every farmer who has sold a split lot of tobacco for 
two widely different prices, or has rejected a bid and resold the same 
tobacco, on the same day, on the same warehouse floor, possibly for 
twice or three times the first price offered. Every tobacco grower 
knows there is much uncertainty about the price any basket of tobacco 
will bring, and that there is a wide range in the price paid for lots of 
tobacco of the same quality. 

Inspection and market news services, based on Government standard 
grades has been developed to provide a measuring stick and price guide 
to the grower. Prior to the sale, a trained inspector examines each 
basket of tobacco and certifies it as to grade. The market price 
reports, furnished by the Market News Service, cooperating in some 
instances with State agencies, give the grower the current average price 
paid for each specific grade. With this information he can determine 
whether his tobacco is selling in line with current prices, and is enabled 
to make intelligent rejections when necessary. 

Since 1946 the Government through its lending agencies has made 
nonrecourse loans available to growers. These are administered 
through a cooperative association, that —— a support price on each 
grade of growers tobacco that is in sound and merchantable condition. 

The inspection service inspects and certifies the grade of tobacco, 
before sale, at all auction markets. Packed and processed tobacco is 
also inspected and grade certified upon application by interested 
parties. 

The Tobacco Inspection Act provides for three distinct services: 
Inspection, market news, and demonstration. 

Inspection service.—The inspection is made by highly trained special- 
ists in tobacco judging, who have taken training courses and passed 
tests to qualify them for this type of work. They precede the auction 
sale and certify each basket as to grade, according to Federal stand- 
ards. This grade is, in reality, a description of each basket of tobacco 
as to group, quality, and color. The grade can be readily understood 
by the grower, if he is given a little instruction in its application. 

Grades are determined by the simple process of division and sub- 
division of the tobacco, until a point is reached at which further sub- 
division is neither essential nor desirable. Each final subdivision is 
called a grade. 

Market News Service—The average farmer cannot spend enough 
time on the warehouse floor to keep posted on the approximate value 
of the different grades of tobacco, but his knowledge is essential to the 

uitable sale of his tobacco. In order to provide for this need, the 
tobacco market news service was developed, and operates as a com- 
panion activity to the inspection service. 

The value of the inspection and market news services lies in the fact 
that the certificate of grade on the warehouse ticket provides tobacco 
growers with unbiased information regarding the grade or quality of 
each lot of tobacco offered for sale, and the price reports furnish a 
definite basis for making an intelligent decision on whether or not to 
accept a bid. 

During sales, on various markets located over the entire belt, a 
record is made of grade, pounds, and price for each lot sold. These 
data are transmitted to a central market news office, where averages 
are calculated for representative grades and issued in the form of a 
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daily press release. This report carries gue or on grades which 
represent around three-fourths of the total volume of offerings. The 
ease reviews the hi ights of the day’s sale covering such items as 
uality, price, trend, high and low price for individual baskets, etc. 
les figures for the belt are also included. Newspapers and radio 
stations are furnished with the release daily. 

Demonstration service.—The demonstration service is educational. 
It acquaints feimers with the objectives of inspection and market 
news and how these services can benefit them, and instructs them in 
the better preparation of their tobacco for market so that it can be 
sold at the highest price consistent with quality. 

Through cooperation with county agents and agricultural teachers, 
tobacco inspectors hold meetings directly at tobacco barns, where 
actual stripping demonstrations are given. These demonstrations 
show the farmer the best way to prepare his tobacco for market to 
enable him to obtain the best possible dollar value for his crop. In- 
spectors are also made available to classes of agricultural students to 
explain the advantages of knowing how to use the inspection and 
market news services. 

Agricultural colleges, county agents, vocational teachers of agricul- 
ture, chambers of commerce, and other civic and farm organizations 
are given opportunities by the Department to further the service. 


[As of August 14, 1957] 
Pusiic Law 480, 8383p ConGREss 
CuHapTER 469, 2p SEssiIon 


8. 2475 


AN ACT To increase the consumption of United States tural commodities in foreign countries , to 
improve the foreign relations of the United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954’’. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to expand international 
trade among the United States and friendly nations, to facilitate the convertibility 
of currency, to promote the economic stability of American agriculture and the 
national welfare, to make maximum efficient use of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in furtherance of the foreign policy of the United States, and to stimulate 
and facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in agricultural commodities produced 
in the United States by providing a means whereby surplus agricultural com- 
modities in excess of the usual marketings of such commodities may be sold 
through private trade channels, and foreign currencies accepted in payment there- 
for. It is further the policy to use foreign currencies which accrue to the United 
States under this Act to expand international trade, to encourage economic 
develépment, to purchase strategic materials, to pay United States obligations 
abroad, to promote collective strength, and to foster in other ways the foreign 
policy of the United States. 


TITLE I—SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY ! 


Sec. 101.? In furtherance of this policy, the President is authorized to negotiate 
and carry out agreements with friendly nations or organizations of friendly 
nations to provide for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign 
eurrencies. In negotiating such agreements the President shall— ' 
(a) take reasonable precautions to safeguard usual marketings of the 
United States and to assure that sales under this-Act will not unduly disrupt 
world prices of agricultural commodities; 


1 Section 3 of Public Law 962, 84th Cong., provides that sales of fresh fruit and the products thereof under 
title I shall be exempt from the requirements of the cargo preference laws. , 

2 Public Law 128, 85th Cong., provides that within 60 days after any agreement is entered into for the 
use of any foreign currencies, a full report thereon shall be made to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States and to the Committees on Agriculture and Appropriations thereof. | 
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(b) take appropriate steps to assure that private trade channels are used 
to the maximum extent practicable both with respect to sales from privately 
owned stocks and from stocks owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation; 

(ce) give special consideration to utilizing the authority and funds provided 
by this Act, in order to develop and expand continuous: market demand 
abroad for agricultural commodities, with appropriate emphasis on under- 
developed and new market areas; 

(d) seek and secure commitments from participating countries that will 
prevent resale or transshipment to other countries, or use for other than 
domestic purposes, of surplus agricultural commodities purchased under this 
Act, without specific approval of the President; and 

(e) afford any friendly nation the maximum opportunity to purchase 
surplus agricultural commodities from the United States, taking into con- 
sideration the opportunities to achieve the declared policy of»this-Act and 
to make effective use of the foreign currencies received to carry out the pur- 

poses of this Act. 

Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying out agreements concluded by the 
President hereunder, the Commodity Credit Corporation, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the President pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, (1) 
shall make available for sale hereunder to domestic exporters surplus agricultural 
commodities heretofore or hereafter acquired by the Corporation in the adminis- 
tration of its price-support operations, and (2) shall make funds available to 
finance the sale and exportation of surplus agricultural commodities, whether 
from private stocks or from stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
supplying such commodities to exporters under this subsection the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not be subject to the sales price restrictions in section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. The commodity set-aside 
established for any commodity under section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1954 
(68 Stat. 897) shall be reduced by a quantity equal to the quantity of such com- 
modity financed hereunder which is exported from private stocks.* 

(b) In order to facilitate and maximize the use of private channels of trade in 
carrying out agreements entered into pursuant to this Act, the President may, 
under such regulations and subject to such safeguards as he deems appropriate, 
— for the issuance of letters of commitment against funds or guaranties of 
unds supplied by the Commodity Credit Corporation and for this purpose ac- 
counts may be established on the books of any department, agency, or establish- 
ment of the Government, or on terms and conditions approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in banking institutions in the United States. Such letters of 
commitment, when issued, shall constitute obligations of the United States and 
moneys due or to become due thereunder shall be assignable under the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940. Expenditures of funds which have been made avail- 
able through accounts so established shall be accounted for on standard docu- 
mentation required for expenditures of Government funds. 

Sec. 103. (a) For the purpose of making payment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the extent the Commodity Credit Corporation is not reimbursed 
under section 105 for commodities disposed of and costs incurred under titles I 
and II of this Act, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are 
equal to (1) the Corporation’s investment in commodities made available for 
export under this title and title II of this Act, tachestintg processing, packaging, 
transportation, and handling costs, (2) all costs incurr y the Corporation in 
making funds available to finance the exportation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities pursuant to this title and, (3) all Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
expended for ocean freight costs authorized under title II hereof for purposes.of 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Any funds or other 
assets available to the Commodity Credit Corporation may be used in advance of 
such appropriation or payments, for carrying out the purposes of this Act.‘ 

ansactions shall not be carried out under this title which will call for 

appropriations to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation, pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, in amounts in excess of $4,000,000,000.5 This 
limitation shall not be apportioned by year or by country, hut shall be considered 
as an objective as well as a limitation, to be reached as rapidly as possible so long 
as the purposes of the Act can be achieved within the safeguards established. 
(7 U.8.C. 1703(b)). 

3 As amended by Public Law 25, 84th Cong.4 

4 As amended by Public Law 540, 84th Cong, 

5 As amended by Public Law 387, 84th Cong., and Public Law 128, 85th Cong. 
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Sec. 104. Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, the President may use or enter into 
agreements with friendly nations or organizations of nations to use the foreign 
currencies which accrue under this title for one or more of the following purposes: 

(a) To help develop new markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities on a mutually benefiting basis; 

(b) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic and critical materials, 
within the applicable terms of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile 
Act, for a supplemental United States stockpile or such materials as the 
President may determine from time to time under contracts, including 
advance payment contracts, for supply extending over periods up to ten 
years. All strategic and critical materials acquired under authority of this 
title shall be placed in the above named supplemental stockpile and may be 
additional to the amounts acquired under authority of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpile Act. Materials so acquired shall be released 
from the supplemental stockpile only under the provisions of section 3 of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act; 

(c) To procure military equipment, materials, facilities, and services for 
the common defense; 

(d) For financing the purchase of goods or services for other friendly 
countries; 

(e) For promoting balanced economic development and trade among 
nations, for which purposes not more than 25 per centum of the currencies 
received pursuant to each such agreement shall be available through and 
under the procedures established by the Export-Import Bank for loans mutu- 
ally agreeable to said bank and the country with which the agreement is 
made to United States business firms and branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates 
of such firms for business development and trade expansion in such countries 
and for loans to domestic or foreign firms for the establishment of facilities 
for aiding in the utilization, distribution, or otherwise increasing the con- 
sumption of, and markets for, United States agricultural products: Provided, 
however, That no such loans shall be made for the manufacture of any prod- 
ucts to be exported to the United States in competition with products pro- 
duced in the United States or for the manufacture or epee of any 
commodity to be marketed in competition with United States agricultural 
commodities or the products thereof. Foreign currencies may be accepted 
in repayment of such loans.® 

(f) To pay United States obligations abroad; 

(g) For loans to promote multilateral trade and economic development, 
wintha through established banking facilities of the friendly nation from which 
the foreign currency was obtained or in any other manner which the President 
may deem to be appropriate. Strategic materials, services, or foreign cur- 
rencies may be accepted in payment of such loans; 

(h) For the financing of international educational exchange activities 
under the programs authorized by section 32(b)(2) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 1641(b)). In the allocation of 
funds as among the various purposes set forth in this section, a special effort 

be made to provide for the purposes of this subsection, including a 
particular effort with regard to: (1) countries where adequate funds are not 
available from other sources for such purposes, and (2) countries where 
agreements can be negotiated to establish a fund with the interest and 
principal available over a period of years for such purposes, such special 
and particular effort to include the setting aside of such amounts from sale 
proceeds and loan repayments under this title, not in excess of 1,000,000 
& year in < one country for a "me of not more than five years in advance, 
as may be determined by the Secretary of State to be required for the pur- 
poses of this subsection; 

(i) For financing the translation, publication, and distribution of books 
and periodicals, including Government publications, abroad: Provided, That. 
not more than $5,000,000 may be allocated for this purpose during any fiscal 


(j) For providing assistance to activities and projects authorized by section 
203 of the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1448), but no foreign currencies which are 


* As amended by Public Law 128, 85th Cong. 
7 As amended by Publie Law 726, 84th Cong., and Publie Law 141, 85th Cong, 
8 Added by Public Law 726, 84th Cong. 
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available under the terms of any agreement for appropriation for the general 

use of the United States shall be used for the purposes of this subsection (j) 

without appropriation therefor.® 
Provided, however, That section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953, shall apply to all foreign currencies used for grants under subsections (d) 
and (e) and for payment of United States obligations involving grants under 
subsection (f) and to not less than 10 per centum of the foreign currencies which 
accrue under this title: Provided, however, That the President is authorized to 
waive such applicability of section 1415 in any case where he determines that it 
would be inappropriate or inconsistent with the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 105. Foreign currencies recieved pursuant to this title shall be deposited 
in a special account to the credit of the United States and shall be used only 
pursuant to section 104 of this title, and any department or agency of the govern- 
ment using any of such currencies for a purpose for which funds have been appro- 
ae shall reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation in an amount equiva- 
ent to the dollar value of the currencies used. 

Sec. 106. As used in this Act, “surplus agricultural commodity” shall mean any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof, class, kind, type, or other specification 
thereof, produced in the United States, either privately or publicly owned, which 
is or may be reasonably expected to be in excess of domestic requirements, adequate 
carryover, and anticipated exports for dollars, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized to determine the 
nations with whom agreements shall be negotiated, and to determine the com- 
modities and quantities thereof which may be included in the negotiations with 
each country after advising with other agencies of Government affected and within 
broad policies laid down by the President for implementing this Act.!° 

Src. 107. As used in this Act, ‘friendly nation’? means any country other than 
(1) the U.S.S.R., or (2) any nation or area dominated or controlled by the foreign 
government or foreign organization controlling the world Communist movement. 

Sec. 108. The President shall make a report to Congress with respect to the 
activities carried on under this Act at least once each six months and at such other 
times as may be appronrriate and such reports shall include the dollar value, at the 
exchange rates in effect at the time of the sale, of the foreign currency for which 
commodities exported pursuant to section 102(a) hereof are sold. 

Sec. 109. No transactions shall be undertaken under authority of this title after 
June 30, 1958, except as required pursuant to agreements theretofore entered into 
pursuant to this title." 


TITLE II-—FAMINE RELIEF AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Src. 201. In order to enable the President to furnish emergency assistance on be- 
half of the people of the United States to friendly peoples in meeting famine or 
other urgent or extraordinary relief requirements, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration shall make available to the President out of its stocks such surplus agricul- 
tural commodities (as defined in section 106 of title I) as he may request, for trans- 
fer (1) to any nation friendly to the United States in order to meet famine or other 
urgent or extraordinary relief requirements of such nation, and (2) to friendly but 
needy populations without regard to the friendliness of their government.” 

Src. 202. The President may authorize the transfer on a grant basis of surplus 
agricultural commodities from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks to assist 
programs undertaken with friendly governments or through voluntary relief 
agencies: Provided, That the President shall take reasonable precaution that such 
transfers will not displace or interfere with sales which might otherwise be made. 

Sxc. 203. Not more than $800,000,000 (including the Corporation’s investment 
in such commodities) shall be expended for all such transfers, and for other costs 
authorized by this title. The President may make such transfers through such 
agencies including intergovernmental organizations, in such manner, and upon 
such terms and conditions as he deems appropriate; he shall make use of the facili- 
ties of voluntary relief agencies to the extent practicable. Such transfers may 
include delivery f.o.b. vessels in United States ports and, upon a determination by 
the President that it is necessary to accomplish the purposes of this title or of 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, ocean freight charges from 
United States ports to designated ports of entry abroad may be paid from funds 
available to carry out this title on commodities transferred pursuant hereto or 

* Added by Public Law 962, 84th Cong. . 

10 As amended by Public Law 387, 84th Cong. 

11 As amended by Public Law 128, 85th Cong. 

12 As amended by Public Law 540, 84th Cong., and Public Law 962, 84th Cong. 
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donated under said section 416. Funds required for ocean freight costs authorized 
under this title may be transferred by the Commodity Credit Corporation to such 
other Federal agency as may be designated by the President.” 

Sec. 204. No programs of assistance shall be undertaken under the authority of 
this title after June 30, 1958." 


TITLE IlI-—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sxc. 301. Section 407 of the icultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the foregoing, the Corporation, 
on such terms and conditions as the Secretary may deem in the public interest 
shall make available any farm commodity or product thereof owned or controlled 
by it for use in relieving distress (1) in any area in the United States declared by 
the President to be an acute distress area. because of unemployment or other 
economic cause if the President finds that such use will not displace or interfere 
with normal marketing of agricultural commodities and (2) in connection with 
any major disaster determined by the President to warrant assistance by the 
Federal Government under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as amended 
(42 U.S.C, 1855). Except on a reimbursable basis, the Corporation shall not 
bear any costs in connection with making such commodity available beyond the 
cost of the commodities to the Corporation in store and the handling and trans- 
portation costs in making delivery of the commodity to designated agencies at 
one or more central locations in each State.” 

Sec. 302. Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended to read as 


follows: 

Sec. 416. In order to ah se the waste of commodities acquired through price- 
support operations by the Commodity Credit Corporation before they can be 
disposed of in normal domestic,channels without impairment of the price-support 
program or sold abroad at competitive world P ye the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is authorized, on such terms and under such regulations as the Secretary 
may deem in the pore interest: (1) upon application, to make such commodities 
available to any Federal agency for use in making payment for commodities not 
produced in the United States; (2) to barter or exchange such commodities for 
strategic or other materials as authorized by law; (3) in the case of food com- 
modities to donate such commodities to the Bureati of Indian Affairs and to such 
State, Federal, or private agency or agencies as may be designated by the proper 
State or Federal authority and approved by the Secretary, for use in the United 
States in nonprofit school-lunch programs, in the assistance of needy persons, and 
in charitable institutions, including hospitals, to the extent that needy persons 
are served; and (4) to donate any such food commodities in excess of anticipated 
disposition under (1), (2), and (3) above to nonprofit voluntary agencies registered 
with the Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration or other appropriate department or agency of the Federal Government 
and intergovernmental organizations for use in the assistance of needy persons 
outside the United States. In the case of (3) and (4) above the Secretary shall 
obtain such assurance as he deems necessary that the recipients thereof will not 
diminish their normal expenditures for food by reason of such donation, In 
order to facilitate the appropriate. disposal of such commodities, the Secretary 
may from time to time estimate and announce the quantity of such commodities 
which he anticipates will become available for distribution under (3) and (4) 
above. The Commodity Credit Corporation may pay, with respect to commodities 
cingoeed of under this section, reprocessing, packaging, transporting, handling, 
and other charges accruing up to the time of their delivery to a Federal agency 
or to the designated State or private agency, in the case of commodities made 
available for use within the United States, or their delivery free alongside ship 
or free on board export carrier at point of export, in the case of commodities made 
available for use outside the United States. In addition, in the case of food 
commodities disposed of under this section, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may pay the cost of processing such commodities into a form suitable for home or 
institutional use, such processing to be accomplished through private trade facil- 
ities to the greatest extent possible, For the penpese of this section the terms 
‘State’ and ‘United States’ include the District of Columbia and any territory 
or possession of the United States.” 


18 As amended by Public Law 540, 84th Cong., and Public Law 85th Cong. 
As by Publis Law 128, 85th Cong. 
1% As amended by Public Law 540, 84th Cong. 
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Src. 303. Whenever the Secretary has reason to believe that, in addition to 
other authorized methods and means of disposing of agricultural commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation, there may be a. to pro- 
tect the funds and assets of the Commodity Credit Conperaiite by barter or 
exchange of such agricultural commodities for (a) strategic materials entailing 
less risk of loss through deterioration or substantially less storage charges, or 
(b) materials, goods or equipment required in connection with foreign economic 
and military aid and assistance programs, or (c) materials or equipment required 
in substantial quantities for offshore construction programs, he is hereby directed 
to use every practicable means, in cooperation with other Government agencies, 
to arrange and make, through private trade channels, such barters or exchanges 
or to utilize the authority conferred on him by section 4(h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended, to make such barters or exchanges. 
Agencies of the United States Government procuring such materials, goods or 
equipment are hereby directed to cooperate with the Bo arate in the disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities by means of barter or exchange. Strategic 
materials so acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be considered 
as assets of the Corporation and other agencies of the Government, in purchasing 
strategic materials, shall purchase such materials from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventories to the extent available in fulfillment of their requirements. The 
Secretary is also directed to assist, through such means as are available to him, 
farmers’ cooperatives in effecting exchange of agricultural commodities in their 
possession for strategic materials.!* 

Sec. 304(a). The President shall exercise the authority contained in title I of 
this Act (1) to assist friendly nations to be independent of trade with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and with nations dominated or controlled by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and (2) to assure that agricultural commodities 
sold or transferred thereunder do not result in increased availability of those or 
like commodities to unfriendly nations. 

(b). a in this Act shall be construed as authorizing transactions under 
title I or title III with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or any of the areas 
dominated or controlled by the Communist regime in China."” 

Sec. 305. All Commodity Credit Corporation stocks disposed of under title IT 
of this Act and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, shall be 
clearly identified by, as far as practical, appropriate marking on each package or 
container as being furnished by the people of the United States of America. 


16 Public Law 540, 84th Cong., provides that strategic and other materials acquired by the Commodity 
nd’ So may be Geoabered to the supplemental stockpile established by section 104(b) of title 
17 As amended by Public Law 128, 85th Cong. 
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TaBLE 22,—Tobacco: CCC. holdings under loans and in inventories in comparison 
with total stocks, 1946-57 


(Green weight] 
[Millions of pounds] 
Year ccc Held by Total Year ccc Held by |} Total 
holdings | trade stock ! holdings} trade stock ! 
Flue-cured (as of 

0.2 165.3 165.5 July 1): 
53.7 162.4 216. 1 1946 10.0} 1,137.4 1,147.4 
84.2 155. 6 239.8 62.0; 1,224.8 1, 236.8 
95.7 135. 6 231.3 107.0 1, 443. 2 1, 550. 2 
101.0 143.5 244.5 127.0 1,411.2 1, 538. 2 
75.7 143.3 219.0 86.0 1, 398.5 1, 484.5 
80.5 139.6 220.1 85.0 1, 472.5 1, 557.5 
92.0 132.0 224.0 181.0} 1,549.8 1, 730.8 
84.7 125.1 209.8 238.0 | 1,613.9 1, 851.9 
84.8 133.1 217.9 279.0 | 1,636.1 1, 915.1 
83.5 139.6 223.1 4 330.0 | 1,726.6 2, 056. 6 
77.0 151.5 228. 5 pestis 456.0] 1,802.3 2, 258. 3 
1957 643.0} 1,868.3 2,511.3 

All others 2 (as of 

16.0 837.3 853.3 et. 1): 
151.0 789.8 940.8 351.0 351.0 
96.0 806.3 902.3 0.9 371.6 372.5 
132.0 842.3 974.3 15.6 357.9 373.5 
111.0 889. 2 1, 000. 2 15.8 346. 6 362. 4 
69.0 912.3 981.3 18.5 371.3 389. 8 
122.9 938. 3 1,061.2 23.4 388.6 412.0 
197.5 965. 9 1, 163.4 26.9 383. 2 410.1 
| “Pees 228.0 970.1 1, 198.1 19.4 369. 4 388.8 
431.0 915.7 1,346.7 24.7 350. 2 374.9 
Teidascpensboss’s 376.7 924.3 1,301.0 23.1 373.7 396.8 
278.3 | 1,021.2 1, 299.5 32.2 340.0 372.2 
29.0 327.4 356. 4 


1 Dealers, manufacturers and CCC holdings. 
2 Shade-grown wrapper and Perique not included, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Government participation in and influence on the tobacco industry 
has become so important that no report on U.S. tobacco exports would 
be complete without some analysis of the administration of these gov- 
ernmental controls and operations. 

_ Two agencies whose operations have drawn the attention of this sub- 
committee are the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the U.S. De- 

artment of State. The first administers the production and the 
a and foreign marketing of U.S. leaf. The second, by virtue 
of its strategic position in the international affairs of the United States, 
has great influence on this country’s exports and imports of leaf. 

The influence of what the U.S. Government does, or fails to do, is 
very important. The average grower is usually lulled into complac- 
ency by satisfactory legislative action on the part of Congress. But 
the executive branch by its failure to carry out the intent of Congress, 
or by its lack of political courage to carry out unpopular but necessary 
features of legislation can nullify the best efforts of the industry. 

Government intervention can only be justified when necessary for 
the good of the whole in the industry. It is, therefore, essential that 
Government administration of certain functions of the industry ac- 
tually be for the betterment of the industry. 

The subcommittee feels it necessary to point out certain problem 
areas in-administration and to suggest some changes. This is done 
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in the spirit of improving the situation and not of casting reflections 
on the fine work in administration which has been accomplished under 
extreme difficulties. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Plant research 


Considerable credit is due the Department for the part it has played 
in the development of high yielding disease-resistant varieties of to- 
bacco. However, the widespread use of high yielding disease-resistant 
varieties in recent years has adversely affected the quality of leaf 
tobacco produced in the United States. This has come about because 
some of these new varieties, under prevailing farm conditions, have 
not produced and cannot produce the quality of leaf desired by manu- 
facturers, especially foreign manufacturers. 

Since the welfare of the tobacco industry in the United States is 
jeopardized by the production of large quantities of undesirable to- 

acco from some of these high yielding varieties, it is imperative that 
an effective seed-control program be devised and implemented. Seed 
control is practiced in most countries of the world for the purpose of 
maintaining quality. Most such laws operate to prohibit the sale of 
all seeds not sppptedliy approved by the Government. In the United 
States, no seed should be put on the approved list until it has met rigid 
acceptance tests by buyers for smoking quality in addition to present 
tests. 

The Department should place greater emphasis on the production 
of quality leaf at the lowest possible production cost. Farm labor 
cost and scarcity are important among the problems confronting the 
American tobacco producer in his attempt to maintain and enlarge 
his market. More adequate attention should be given to mechaniza- 
tion of harvesting and curing tobacco if this country is to continue as 
the world’s biggest leaf exporter. 


Leaf inspection and grading 

The Department staffs an extensive organization for the purpose of 
grading the grower’s leaf tobacco. This grading is designed to serve 
(1) It enables the grower to understand the quality 
of his leaf so that he may compare prices he receives with the going 
market price, (2) it provides a basis for giving the grower a loan under 
the price-support program, and (3) it serves to tell the grower and the 
buyer when the leaf is not properly prepared for marketing. 

his subcommittee was sentronted with mixed grades of U.S. leaf 
in every country. Comparison with competing leaf in this respect 
very convincingly demonstrated the need for improvement in the 
United States. 

This mixing of leaf obviously occurs on the farm and is done because 
the overall buying pattern has made it economic to do so. But this 
is damaging to the export market and must be corrected. The 
responsibility to impartially grade leaf for the overall good of the 
grower and the country cannot be ignored. Mixed tobacco must be 

aded so, or else all leaf will tend to be mixed and markets will be 
Fost. The subcommittee is fully cognizant, however, with the practical 
difficulties of grading. 
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Marketing 


Leaf tobacco has little value to the grower unless he can find*¥a 
market for it. Finding markets with today’s complicated trading 
structure is no simple task. It calls for an extensive and expensive 
marketing system. 


Marketing must function to move tobacco to consumers at the 


lowest possible cost and yet to make a living for people working in it. 
It must also serve to find and develop new markets. The farmer’s 
raw commodity requires storing, transporting, processing, financing, 
reselling, and final delivery in the form, at the time and to the places 
that consumers desire. 

More and more, the Federal and State governments have taken a 
hand in leaf marketing in the United States. For many years some 
foreign governments have operated complete monopolies in tobacco. 
In recent years, stimulated by exchange difficulties, foreign govern- 
ments have taken greater interest and are exacting more control over 
the international trade in leaf. 

In defense of its own growers, the U.S. Government has had to take 
an increasing interest in the export trade in U.S. leaf tobaccos. 

Prewar, U.S. leaf tobacco moved into the world markets for two 
reasons. There was no other source of supply producing sufficient 
quantity, and U.S. leaf was the best quality. Today, only the superior 
quality of American leaf permits it to compete in world markets. 

Many foreign governments exercise their right of currency control. 
This makes it difficult or impossible for mane foreign tobacco manu- 
facturers to afford U.S. leaf. Competitive leaf growing areas have 
greatly expanded and plan to continue expanding production. These 
tobaccos are usually available for soft currencies, on a reciprocal trade 
basis or on a barter basis. 

In the face of an already difficult situation, the U.S. leaf industry 
has, by its own actions, brought on additional problems: 

1. U.S. leaf is poorly graded on the farm compared to leaf of leading 
competitors. 

2. In the pressure to increase immediate income, farmers have used 
high-yielding varieties to the detriment of quality. These tobaccos 
are unwanted in overseas markets and at home. And this increased 
production tends to defeat efforts to prevent oversupply of leaf. 

3. Prices are no longer competitive in some markets. 

The ose of the tobacco program is to insure growers of a fair 
return for their labor and investment. But it is necessary that markets 
be maintained. 


Foreign sales procedure 

The Department is charged with a responsibility of intelligence of 
foreign markets and of efforts of competing producing countries. It 
also has a responsibility for sales to foreign markets 

The value of export shipments has trended upward over the past 
5 or 6 years. There has been a like rise in dollar sales. Only a small 
percentage of sales have been necessary under Public Law 480 for pay- 
ment in foreign currency. This contrasts with some otber commodities 
which have moved a majority of exports for foreign currency, and, or 
export subsidies. 
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The standing of the domestic and foreign tobacco intelligence and 
analysis of the Department is high. The subcommittee has no criti- 
cism of what has been done in leaf marketing. But, if the drop in 
disappearance of tobacco is te be altered, an even greater effort will 
have to be made in foreign marketing. This responsibility crosses 
several agencies. 

Assignment of the agricultural attachés to the Department has 
resulted in considerable more world intelligence and export efforts in 
agricultural commodities than previously. 

The subcommittee has noticed, however, that there is a consider- 
able variation in approach to the job by the attachés. It is possible 
that the primary purpose has not been made clear to the attachés. 
This, in turn, may be due to the rapid turnover in Administrators 
over the past 10 years, 

It is suggested that more emphasis be made in the actual marketing 
of commodities including eaittuatin specialist effort in the forei 
markets. It is further suggested that the Department review the 
less productive operations pertaining to the foreign field with the goal 
of reducing nonessential expenditures. 

Increased utilization of foreign currency for necessary foreign travel 
and foreign expenses is recommended. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The subcommittee found considerable variation in the cooperation 
of embassies on agricultural problems. This ranged from whole- 
hearted cooperation in some posts, to lack of understanding of the 
problem in others, and to indifference in others. Some of these con- 
ditions are possibly brought about by the inadequacy of some agri- 
cultural personnel, or by inadequate presentation to that embassy of 
agriculture’s problems. The Department of Agriculture has only 
itself to blame for its choice in recruiting and assigning of attachés. 
But lack of embassy cooperation, whatever its cause, should be 
eliminated. 

It appears that the Department of State has on many occasions 
probably because of overriding political considerations, display 
complete lack of interest in agriculture’s welfare in trade negotiations, 
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